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Bishop's Answer, 


N pursuance of a resolution unani- 
I mously passed at the last Yearly 
Meeting of the Eastern Unitarian So- 
ciety, a deputation waited upon the 
venerable and excellent Bishop of Nor- 
wich, to present him an Ad ress, ¢X- 
pressive of the gratitude of the Society 
for his Lordship’s long and valuable 
exertions in favour of religious li- 
berty. ; 

The time appointed by his Lordship 
for receiving the deputation was ‘Tues- 
day, September 3rd, at 12 o’clock. 
The members of the Society appointed 
to discharge this truly gratifying office 
were, 

The Rev. T. Madge, the Rev. T. 
Drummond and Mr. Thomas Marti- 
neau, of Norwich ; the Rev. — Beynon 
and Thomas Hurry, Esq., of Yar- 
mouth; Meadows Taylor, Esq., of 
Diss; George Watson, Esq., of Sax- 
lingham (the Chairman of the Meet- 
ing); J. L. Marsh, Esq., and Mr. Ed- 
ward Taylor, the Treasurer and Secre- 


7 the Society. 

ey were received with that kind- 
ness and cordiality which so strongly 
mark the Bishop’s character, and the 
following Address was read by Mr. 
Madge : 


To Henry Lord Bishop of Norwich. 


My Lorp, 

In consequence of a resolution unani- 
mously adopted at the last Annual Meet- 
ing of the Eastern Unitarian Socicty, held 
at Diss, we beg leave to tender to your 
Lordship the thanks of that body of 
Christians, for your Lordship’s uniform 
attachment and marked devotion to the 
cause of religious liberty. 

Dissenting, as we conscientiously do, 
from the Established Church, of which 
your Lordship is so distinguished a mem- 
ber,—distinguished, may we add, not less 
for your learning and piety, than for your 

volence and liberality,—we feel how 

ply important to us is the liberty of 

. agreeably to our religious convic- 
tions, how much of our peace and com- 
and happiness is involved in the ex- 
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ercise of this liberty, and how greatly 
therefore we are indebted to your Lord- 
ship, not only for the courtesy and kind- 
ness which on all occasions have charac- 
terized your general conduct, but for the 
open and public and persevering manner 
in which you have advocated and defend- 
ed the common rights of Christians, 

To that name and to those rights, how- 
ever much we may differ from your Lord- 
ship and your Lordship from us, we are 
sure you will not refuse to admit our 
claim. We therefore take the opportu- 
nity, while conveying to your Lordship 
our high sense of the value of your la- 
bours in behalf of Christian charity, of 
testifying our entire agreement and cor- 
dial sympathy with the avowed opinions 
of your Lordship upon the nature and 
extent of religious liberty. We unite 
with you in reprobating every enactment 
which renders a man’s condition in civil 
society worse than it otherwise would be, 
on account of his religious opinions. We 
agree with your Lordship, that liberty and 
not toleration is the claim of conscience ; 
and further, that Christianity would be a 
great gainer, and the cause of justice and 
humanity be essentially promoted, by the 
total repeal of every law which would in- 
flict, or which has a tendency to inflict, 
upon the sincere professor of any reli- 
gious opinions, either pain or penalty, 
obloquy or reproach. ‘To do as we would 
be done by, whether it relates to matters 
of faith or to matters of practice, to our 
inward belief or to our outward avowal, 
appears to us to be the Christian rule 
of right, and to have been the uniform 
measure of your Lordship’s conduct. 

Considering, therefore, your Lordship’s 
high station, and what is more, your 
Lordship’s high character, and knowing 
as we do, the value of their influence 
upon the great cause to which they have 
been so steadily and powerfully dedicated, 
we trust that your Lordship will allow 
us to offer to you, on behalf of the Chris- 
tian Society which we represent, our 
most sincere, respectful and grateful ac- 
knowledgments. And permit us also to 
express our anxious hope, that long as 
your life has been, it may be still further 
and happily lengthened, and that you 
may yet live to witness the complete tri» 
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aw 


amph of that cause for which you have 
made so many efforts, and we believe we 
may add, so many sacrifices. 


After Mr. Madge had read the Ad- 
dress and delivered it to the Bishop, 
his Lordship replied in the following 
words : 


Having always considered the favoura- 
ble opinion of wise and good men as the 
best reward which, on this side of the 
grave, an honest individual can receive, 
for doing what he deems to be his duty 
upon all oecasions, | cannot but be highly 
gratified by the approbation of so respect- 
able a body of my fellow-christians as 
those are, an address from whom has 
been this moment read to me. J am 
most certainly a very sincere, though a 
very hamble friend to the cause of Reli- 
gious Liberty, and have uniformly been so 
from the first moment I was capable of 
distinguishing—* Quid sit pulchrum, quid 
turpe, quid utile, quid non.” In early 
life, an attentive perusal of the immortal 
works of Locke and Hoadly, and parti- 
cularly the arguments of the former in 
behalf of ‘Toleration, and of the latter on 
the expediency of repealing the Test and 
Corporation Acts, deeply impressed upon 
my mind this important truth, that every 
penalty, every disability, every restriction, 
every inconvenience even, to which any 
good Civil subject is exposed, merely on 
the score of his Religion, is, in its de- 
gree, persecution; because, as the great 
Lord Mansfield justly observed, “ con- 
science is not coutroulable by human laws 
nor amenable to human tribunals,” ac- 
tions, not opinions, being the province of 
the magistrate. Such is, as it seems to 
me, the clear voice of reason; and reve- 
lation, | am sure, confirms this voice, 
when it enjoins persons in authority to 
“ restrain” with the civil sword “ evil 
doers,” and still more decidedly, when 
it warmly expostulates with those who 
are fond of interfering in matters of con- 
science: “Who art thou that judgest 
apother man’s servant? To his own 
master he standeth or falleth.” 

Let us all then be content to leave our 
fellow-christians to stand or fall by the 
judgment of our common Lord and Mas. 
ter, to whom both we and they must 
hereafter give an account: and, in the 
mean time, should we, upon reflection, 
regard it as a duty to convert others to 
our own pecoliar opinions, let us never 
cease to remember that reason and argu- 
ment are the only weapons of spiritual 
warfare, and even in the use of these, we 
shall do well coustantly to bear in mind, 
that revealed religion was graciously 
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vouchsafed to man, “non dis tandi 
causa, sed ita vivendi,” ya 


Few, if any instances have occurred 
of a proceeding similar to that which 
we have now recorded, and we have 
only to repeat the sentiment expressed 
in the Address of the Society, that his 
Lordship may live to witness the com- 
plete triumph of those principles of 
which he has been so consistent, so 
able and so disinterested a champion. 

E. T. 
—pe 
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“God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship Him must worship //im in spirit and 
in truth.” John iv. 24, 


Fragment of a Dialogue. 


r INITARIAN. I do not attempt 
any explication of the doctrine, 
or affect to understand it. 

Unitarian.—I did not expect one, 
or suppose the other; but, is it very 
unreasonable to require consistency 
in an opponent ? 

7.—I am aware of no inconsistency 
in referring to God what He has not 
given me a capacity to comprehend. 
He, no doubt,— 

U.—He! Who? 

7T.—God, certainly. 

U—yYou do, it seems, admit that 
there is one only God; but represent 
that God to consist of ¢hree persons! 
How, therefore, can you permit your- 
self to speak of the Deity as He or 
Him ? Does not consistency require 
the use of They or Them, when dis- 
coursing of such a threefold Deity? 
You, Trinitarians, would have us be- 
lieve that “ Let us make man” was 
an address by one person of the Mys- 
tery to the others. Upon your own 
principles, therefore, and upon 
an authority, ought you not to use 
the plural pronoun ; and ought it not, 
upon your hypothesis, to have | 
used in a famous passage, thus—**Go 
is three spirits, and the that worship 
Them must worship Them in spint 
and in truth” ? 

T—It is not so in the Bible. 
Would you presume to vary the laa 
guage of revelation? : 

U.—Heaven forbid! But, why ® 
it net so? : 

T. I receive the word of God as * 














js expressed, with a prostrate mind 
and understanding, neither suggesting 
nor answering questions of that na- 
ture. 

U.—It is not every question that 
expects an answer; but, you will not 
deny that the use of the plural pro- 
nouns would be consistent with the 
fact you assume of a plurality of per- 
sons. 

7.—But, how would such a reading 


sound ? 
U.—Ay, how indeed ! 





BREVIS. 
ie 
Tenterden, 

Sin, April 12, 1822. 
EETING by accident, a few 
days since, with an old English 
translation of the Bible, bearing the 
date of 1553, I was led to examine 
some parts of it; and particularly the 
passage in | John v, 7, respecting the 
three witnesses. It appears to be Tin- 
da’s translation, although it has not 
his name. What, indeed, is called 
Cranmer’s Bible, appears to have been 
only this translation of Tindal’s, re- 
vised and corrected by the Archbishop, 
and afterwards by Tonstal and Heath, 
Bishops of Durham and Rochester ; 
but these versions appear to have been 
at that time promiscuously used in 
churches. The Psalter in the Com- 
mon Prayer-Book is taken verbatim 
from Tindal’s. The chapters are not 
divided pane verses, but into short pa- 

phs. 

pecting the words above referred 
to, I found the following printed in a 
t and much smaller character 

or type from the rest of the chapter : 


“(For there are three which beare re- 
corde in heaven, the Father, y® Word and 
the Holy Gost, and these thre ar one :)” 


and, as I have done, put in a parenthe- 
sis; an intimation, I conclude, that 
the translator considered the passage 
as at least doubtful, if not spurious. 
is is the more valuable as the trans- 
lation was made in the infancy of the 
Reformation. Query : Does Wickliff’s 
translation make the same distinction ? 
Church is invariably translated con- 
gregation, In) Tim. iii. 6, 7, Devil 
is translated evil speaker. In 1 Cor. 
Xil., charity is translated love through- 
out. This is the rendering of the Im- 
proved Version. 
Allow me to give you, from the 
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above Version, the Introduction of St. 
John’s Gospel, to the 14th verse, as it 
may amuse some of your readers, and as 
a part of it seems to be not reconcile- 
able with the translator’s considering 
the Word there mentioned as, strictly 
speaking, a person. 

** In the beginninge was the Worde, 
and the Worde was with God: God 
was the Word. The same was in the 
beginninge with God. All thinges were 
made by it, without it was made no- 
thinge that was made. In it was life, 
and the life was the lighte of menne ; 
and the light shineth in darknease, and 
the darkness comprehended it not. 

“There was sente from God a man 
whose name was John. The same 
came as a witness, to beare witness of 
the light, that all men thrugh him 
might beleve. He was not the light : 
but was sente to beare witness of y* 
lighte. That light was the trae light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the worlde. He was in the 
worlde, and the worlde was made by 
him ; and the world knewe him not. 

“He came among his owne, and 
his own received him not. But as 
manie as received him, to them gave 
he power to be the sonnes of God: 
even them that beleved on his name : 
which were borne, not of bloode nor of 
the will of the fleshe, nor yet of the 
will of men, but of God. 

‘‘And the same Woord became 
fleshe and «dwelt among us: and we 
saw the glory of it, as the glory of y* 
only begotte Sonne of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” 

I have strictly adhered to the = 
ling, and have only to observe farther, 
that the same Greek verb in the above 
which is translated made in the 3rd 
verse, and Jorn in the 13th, is applied 
in our Saviour’s conversation with Ni- 
codemus to the New Birth, John iii. 
3. How will the 14 verses of the Ist 
chapter read, as applicable to the new 
moral creation of the world by Christ 
Jesus in righteousness and true holi- 
ness! ‘* Behold, I make all things 


new.’ Rev. xxi. 5. 
L. HOLDEN. 
i 

Sir, Penzance. 
} ly i number for April last, (pp- 
211, 212,) you were so good as to 
admit a paper of mine relating to the 
remission of sins : to an in- 
timation I then gave, I will now, with 
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your permission, resume the subject. 
I] then contended, in effect, that the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, especially 
his sufferings and death, were set forth 
in Scripture as the way or method in 
which it had seemed good to the Di- 
vine Wisdom to grant to mankind re- 
mission of sins, that is, deliverance 
from the consequences of transgres- 
sion, and restoration to the privileges 
of the Divine favour. I y Ye Na 
entirely the hypothesis of vicarious 
punishment for the satisfaction of Di- 
vine justice, and maintained that the 
reasons and advantages on account of 
which this method of redemption has 
been adopted, at least as far as our 
knowledge extends, are derived from 
its tendency to promote repentance 
and lasting righteousness, But I was 
anxious that this should not be under- 
stood in too limited a sense, as if no- 
thing further were considered than 
that repentance which immediately 
precedes and procures forgiveness. 
For I thought that the sentiments with 
which the knowledge of Jesus tends 
to inspire the pardoned, had at least 
as much concern in this matter as the 
call which it gives to the unconverted ; 
and that the views of the Divine cha- 
racter and government which the his- 
tory of redemption unfolds, might be 
as proper an accompaniment to the 
forgiveness of sins as any change in 
the dispositions of man. In short, I 
wished to prove that the value of the 
mediation of Jesus, as a propitiation 
for sins, depended not only on its ten- 
dency to awaken the sinner to repen- 
tance, but also on that which it has 
to confirm the saint in righteousness, 
and to illustrate certain features of the 
Divine government and character. In 
admitting a penitent sinner to a cove- 
nant of pardon and privilege, the state 
of the penitent’s mind may not be the 
only thing which it is proper for the 
re a of the world to consider, 
(though that alone may determine him 
to pardon,) but also the way or me- 
thod of proceeding that is most suita- 
ble to the case, and least liable to 
attendant evils. And we may easily 
conceive, that the great points to be 
secured in the selection of such a me- 
thod will be two: to secure the Divine 
authority, one; to secure the lasting 
repentance and amendment of the 
transgressor, the other. That these 
were the great objects really aimed at 
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in the Christian plan of redemption 
is proved by these words of the apos. 
tle, which I quoted before: “ Whom 
God fore-ordained as a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness, that he might be 


just, and the justifier of him that be- 


lieveth in Jesus.” And again, “He 
gave himself for us, that he might re. 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zea- 
lous of good works.” 

Thus I have briefly retraced the 
chief points of my former argument, 
and I think with some additional plain- 
ness and simplicity. That the views 
here represented are not without con- 
siderable practical value, is rendered 
probable from the fondness with which 
they are entertained, and the influence 
which is ascribed to them, even though 
in a distorted form, by great numbers 


of very pious and intelligent Chris- 
tians. or, where great and good 


effects are produced by any opinions 
which people entertain, we may sus- 
pect that there is, as it were, a nu- 
cleus of truth in them, though dis- 
guised by a thick crust of error. But 
I think a consideration of the opinions 
themselves will shew that they have 
much tendency to promote both Chris- 
tian holiness and comfort. ‘The his- 
tory of redemption displays most 
strikingly the dreadful consequences 
which sin tends to produce, and the 
deep corruption with which it can in- 
fect the human heart; it shews the 
difficulty of deliverance from its con- 
sequences ; we behold both the good- 
ness and severity of God; we see the 
bright reward of perfect obedience m 
the exaltation of Jesus, while we our- 
selves are humbled, as sinners, by be- 
ing obliged to receive salvation th 

the mediation of our righteous bro- 
ther. Now, when we consider, that 
such lessons as these were what ap- 
peared to God especially necessary 
be taught us, in connexion with the 
pardon of our sins, and our admission 
to be children of grace, we are 
more convinced of the propriety 4 
importance of most seriously attending 
to them, and imprinting them deeply 
on our hearts: and thus our holiness 
is promoted. And when we see such 
a plan as this adopted expressly for 
the purpose of dispensing mercy 
sinners, when we see all objections 
which we might conceive to our 











jon thus anticipated and provided 
i we receive a greater assurance 
that it is really the counsel of God to 
receive sinners to his favour, and that 
no difficulty will obstruct or delay the 
course of his mercy. ‘That there are 
hours in which an awakened con- 
science will feel the greatest consola- 
tion from this view, is abundantly 
roved by Christian experience. Com- 
ort will thus be administered when 
we are most in need of it. 

In answer to your intelligent cor- 
respondent Mr. Cogan, (p. 288,) I beg 
to say, that I have not read the work 
of Mr. Kenrick’s to which he alludes, 
but the sentiment which he derives 
from it appears to me very judicious 
and valua Ne I think, however, there 
is not so much difference between the 
common sense of the forgiveness of 
sins and that which he contends for, 
as he seems to imagine. 


T. F, B. 
a 
Lewes, 
Sir, May 10, 1822. 


S a confirmed Unitarian, and 

KX feeling the inestimable value of 
those views of the Divine administra- 
tion I have been led to embrace, I can- 
not but regret, in common with my 
Unitarian brethren, that our religious 
sentiments are not more generally re- 
ceived, understood, and j might say 
enjoyed; and that our comparative 
deficiency in number, added to the 
strenuous exertions and ardent zeal of 
our more orthodox brethren, leave us 
but little hope of their yet making 
any very rapid progress in the Chris- 
tian world. This regret is particu- 
larly felt by the believer in the unri- 
valled supremacy of Jehovah, when he 
beholds the gospel, in which he has 
revealed his glorious and endearing 
attributes, with the benevolent design 
and end of all his providential dealings 
towards his earthly offspring, through 
ume and in eternity, making its rapid 
way (through the extensive co-opera- 
tion of Bible Institutions) over the 
more remote and unenlightened regions 
of the globe, defaced by what he con- 
Siders many false interpretations, to- 
ly at variance with the general 
tenor of the Scriptures, and decidedly 
yeposed to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
et, surely, he must be but little ac- 
wainted with the human heart, with 
the nature of its motives and springs 
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of action; its susceptibility of ho 

and fear, joy and sorrow; with the 
elevating and ennobling effects of im- 
mortal prospects, compared with the 
debasing influence of mental apathy 
or degrading superstition ; in short, 
with the appaling difference between 
living without God in the world, and 
rejoicing in the light of his counte- 
nance ; who does not see ample rea- 
son to rejoice in this extensive distri- 
bution of the word of life, although 
not thoroughly purified according to 
his perceptions, from some erroneous 
comments and translations, the off- 
spring of a less enlightened age. He 
knows that these comparatively trifling 
spots in the glorious sun of righte- 
ousness, but partially, very partially 
obscure its heavenly effulgente ; and 
that an ample sufficiency of moral and 
religious light still remains to guide 
the wandering probationer on his way, 
and conduct him in the paths of plea- 
santness and peace. What! Are no 
other views of Divine Providence, save 
those he has himself embraced, capa- 
ble of leading the erring soul to hea- 
ven? Has the gospel, then, through 
the long extent of eighteen centuries, 
notwithstanding the unhappy mutila- 
tion of some of its sublimest truths, 
been of such contracted efficacy, as 
only to guide to future bliss, in propor- 
tion to the just conceptions by its fol- 
lowers, of what we term its specula- 
tive truths? Oh, no! Perish the un- 
welcome thought! Millions of souls 
of every denomination have already 
felt its power, and so shall millions 
more. a in its own good 
time, that time which unerring wisdom 
knows to be the fittest and the best, 
will, if necessary to the fulfilment of 
its merciful decrees, ordain that truth, 
unclouded truth, shall be acknowledged 
and received by all, It is not for us 
to scan the ways of Him whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, and 
whose ways are not as ours, in having 
so long permitted such a diversity of 
opinion among the followers of his 
Son: but this we know, that through 
all the darksome mists of bigotry and 
ignorance, and during their most arbi- 
trary sway, the declared will of the 
Almighty has blazoned forth in cha- 
racters of undiminished light, to be 
seen and known by ail who chose not 
to close their eyes against its com- 
manding influence,—the will of Him 
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who has declared, that to love God is 
to keep his commandments, and that 
in every nation, he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness, shall be 
accepted of him. 

I have been led into these reflec- 
tions by the perusal of a letter (pp. 
222—~—224) containing objections to 
Bible-Society Meetings; and which 
your correspondent commences with 
a suggestion, that I sincerely trust has 
no foundation in truth, naimely, that 
Unitarians as a body do not patronize 
Bible Societies. T eauiieatty hope, 
Sir, that Unitarians in general are 
neither so bigoted to their own creed, 
nor have so contracted a view of the 
great importance of moral worth and 
Christian virtue, compared with mere 
speculative religion, as to withdraw 
their assisting hand from so glorious 
a work as the general distribution of 
the word of life among those of their 
fellow-mortals, or rather immortals, 
who have hitherto been grovelling in 
Pagan ignorance and gloom ; a work 
which it requires no very extraordi- 
nary measure of faith to believe, is 
appointed by, and under the directing 
hand of God himself. And let not an 
accusation of fanaticism be levelled 
against the man who from his heart 
believes this; for he who places any 
trust in the prophetic promises of his 
God, must believe it, or he has read 
those promises in vain. That the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea, 
is the delightful assurance given us by 
Him who never yet altered his decree ; 
and may none of us be found in oppo- 
sition to the Lord and his Anointed, 
but may we rejoice in every opportu- 
nity of furthering his gracious and be- 
nevolent designs ! Surely, Sir, the 
very existence of these Societies (if we 
take into consideration the almost un- 
bounded extent of their co-operation) 
may be considered as an arlditional 
evidence of the Divine origin of the 
sacred volume; being in fact that kind 
of evidence which is the most inpres- 
sive, although most rare, viz. ocular 
demonstration. Perhaps one more 
only of the same description and of 
equal weight is now before us, and 
that is, the dispersion of the Jewish 
nation. This has always been to my 
mind a sufficient antidote against the 
sophistry of the sceptic, and, with other 
sources of conviction, has led me grate. 
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fully to receive Heaven’s last, best 
boon to man, and most cordially t 
rejoice in the success of that gloriow 
cause which, if we believe the Great 
Shepherd of our souls, will, in the re- 
storation of thousands of wanderers 
to his fold, cause joy in the presence 
of the angels of God. 
J. JOHNSTON, 
ee eel 
Bristol, 
SIR, Aug. &, 1822. 

HAVE no doubt that the gentle. 

men concerned in drawing up the 
proposed Bill to amend the Marriage- 
Act set forth in your last number, (pp. 
438—442,) having duly considered th 
subject, have only inserted such clauses 
and provisions as they deem necessary ; 
and under this conviction Fam by no 
means disposed to animadvert upon 
any part of it as a critic, but only to 
suggest my doubts as an inquirer, and 
which I do the more readily as the 
Committee have expressed their “ rea- 
diness to receive any suggestions on 
the subject.” 

After an attentive perusal of this 
proposed Bill, 1 cannot persuade my- 
self but that the consummation of the 
Marriage contract is burdened by it 
with unnecessary trouble to the par- 
ties concerned. In the first place, 
though the place in which the cere- 
mony is to be performed is very pro- 
perly required to be a place already 
registered for public worship, yet it Is 
likewise required that it shall be again 
registered as a place for the solemni- 
zation of Marriage. Where is the 
necessity of this? What evil can it 
prevent, or what good secure? It 
there were any restriction as to the 
number of places of worship to be se 
registered for the celebration of Mar- 
riage within a certain number of miles, 
then, indeed, the necessity of the mea- 
sure would appear ; but as it remains 
wholly unlimited, and every registered 
place of worship, without exception, 
has the full liberty of being registered 
as a place for the solemnization of 
Marriage, does it not amount to ex- 
actly the same thing in point of ute 
lity, whether this fresh registration be 
required or not, and therefore, #)- 
stractedly, shewing such new registra- 
tion to be nothing but mere extra, W- 
productive and unnecessary trouble? 

Secondly. Where is the necessity © 
waiting the expiration of one ye 





after the registering of such place of 
worship as a place for the solemniza- 
tion of Marriage? Really, Sir, in the 
total absence of any good, there ap- 
pears, I think, this certain evil in this 
provision,that though Dissenting places 
of worship may be newly registered 
for the solemnization of Marriage as 
soon as possible after the Act has 
passed into a law, yet the Act cannot 
be available to any one till at least 12 
months have expired after its enact- 
ment, and as much more as such Dis- 
senting places of worship shall be de- 
layed to be newly registered. 1 con- 
fess I cannot see any good in this 
procrastination. 

Thirdly. In the case of obtaining a 
licence, the registered place of worship 
where the ceremony is intended to be 
performed, is required to be set out in 
the petition for such licence. Will it 
not be incumbent upon the ordinary, 
or at least discretionary in him, to re- 
quire evidence that such place has been 
duly registered, not only as a place of 
worship, but also for the solemniza- 
tion of Marriage, and that 12 months 
have then elapsed since such last-men- 
tioned registration, ere he grant the 
licence for the performance of the ce- 
remony in such place of worship? 

Fourthly. The married pair are em- 
powered to produce to the parish 
priest the certificate of registration of 
the place of worship at which the so- 
lemnization took place, when in fact 
(such certificate belonging solely to 
the occupant of such place of worship) 
they cannot have the legal power of 
doing so, otherwise than by obtaining 
an official extract of such register, 
which would be attended with expense 
and trouble, the necessity of which 
I really think does not appear. 

Fifthly. As in the case of banns 
they are required to be published in 
the parish church, and a declaration 
in writing delivered to the parish 
priest, that the parties, or one of them, 
are or is a Dissenter, and desirous of 
being married under the provisions of 
this proposed Act, and therefore a cer- 
tificate of the due publication of such 
banns is required to be obtained from 
such parish priest, and produced to 
the person performing the ceremony, 
with a penalty upon him for perform- 
ing it without having such certificate 
first produced to him ; and so in the 
case of a licence, as the dissent of the 
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parties or one of them from the Esta- 
blished Church is required to be de- 
clared in the petition for such licence, 
and the place named where it is wished 
to be performed, and also the usual 
bond with surety to be given ;—where 
is the necessity for the married pair 
to make their personal appearance 
before the parish priest in order again 
to declare their dissent from the Esta- 
blished Church, and to be examined 
and cross-examined by him at disere- 
tion, (for such the proposed Act ap- 
pears to allow,) as to their being of 
mature age, having the consent of 
parents, &c.? Why would not a cer- 
tificate from the person performing 
the ceremony, of the due performance 
thereof, be quite sufficient to enable 
the parish priest to register the sanie ; 
or otherwise the two witnesses pre- 
sent at the performance of such cere- 
mony may personally attend the regis- 
tration thereof, and attest the same 
in the Parish Register Book as usual ? 
I am aware that it may be replied, 
that the parties themselves should 
sign their names to the Register as 
they now usually do: but this I sub- 
mit may very well be dispensed with ; 
for if marriage registers be as well 
attested as those of baptisms and bu- 
rials, (in neither of which cases does 
any signature of the book take place,) 
it will be very sufficient, and the par- 
ties may always send a confidential 
friend to see that it be properly regis- 
tered, or may have an immediate cer- 
tificate thereof; and in addition to 
which, an auxiliary evidence will 
doubtless be supplied by the entry, 
which of course will be kept at ever 
Dissenting Meeting-house ; not that 
would rely upon the latter alone. 

In reply to your correspondent J. B., 
p- 410, it appears to me that he la- 
bours under an extremely confused 
notion of the nature and operation of 
Trust Deeds of Dissenting Meeting- 
houses; and although he seems satis- 
fied with his ‘“‘ endeavour to place the 
subject in a clear point of view,” I 
really cannot understand what he aims 
at or means to express. I gather, 
however, from the whole, that he en- 
tertains the mistaken notions that 
Trustees have the sole power of ap- 
pointing or removing the Minister, 
and a controlling power over the Meet- 
ing-house, and of which he supposes 
thein to be the real and ostensible oc- 
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cupants. Now, Sir, neither of these 
cases can exist, supposing the Trust 
Deed to have been prepared in the 
form usually obeeteea on those occa- 
sions, and I cannot conceive but that 
every object J. B. proposes to attain, 
*is already arrived at by the usual mode 
of settling Trust Property of this de- 
scription: for instance, the premises 
are conveyed to Trustees, so as to vest 
the legal estate in them upon Trust 
for such person for the time being, as 
the major part of the subseribing con- 
cregation shall elect to the oflice of 
minister. 

Under this limitation the Trustees 
have mo power whatever, either to ap- 
point, reject or remove the Minister, 
hut they must of necessity stand seized 
in Trust for him; and such minister 
will be the real or equitable occupant 
of the Meeting-house and its pa 
ments ; and a mandamus may at any 
time be obtained by him to oblige the 
Trustees to admit him upon his elec- 
tion, or afterwards to restore him 
should he be foreibly expelled.—See 
$+ ‘Term Reports, 575, 3 Burrough, 
1265. 

The Trustees have in fact, supposing 
the Trust Deed to have been drawn 
in the manner before-mentioned, no 
right at all to interfere either with the 
minister or congregation, their oflice 
being simply that of legal mutes, pas- 
sively to subserve and support the 
equitable purposes of the Trust, and 
which they are bound to do, and have 
no discretion to exercise therein. 

G. PL HL. 

EEE 
Rook-Worm. No. XXX. 
Coronation of Charles Ul, at Scone, in 
Scotland. 
Sir, Sept. 2, 1822. 

T has been justly regarded, in foro 
conscientia, as a task of no easy 
execution, to conduct with moral pro- 
ow a complimentary intercourse 
wetween kings and Christians. Too 
many, even while acknowledging him 
for their Master in whose mouth was 
no deceit, and professing only to 
‘**render unto Cwsar the things that 
are Cosar’s,” have yet improvidently 
bartered those eternal treasures, “ sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity,” in ex- 
change for that perishable, though 
gilded bauble, the favour of a king. 
Tertullus, the venal orator, compli- 
menting a profligate magistrate on his 
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“‘ worthy deeds” and provident admi 
nistration, has been their exemplar, 
rather than Paul, the magnanimous 
prisoner, offering to the same magi- 
strate no compliment beyond a respect. 
ful sikneiledement of his exalted-sta- 
tion. Thus has been verified the 
inaxim adopted by Watts, a poet 
who was sutliciently a panegyrist of 
royalty, that : 


“The court’s a golden, but a fatal circle, 


Upon whose magic skirts a thousand 
devils 

In crystal forms sit tempting  inno- 
cence,” 


Yet, notwithstanding the almost in- 
superable moral disadvantages of a 
princely education, it might have been 
expected, at least during the progress 
of numerous ages, that a period should 
occur, when the praise of moral ex- 
cellence in a king could be justly 
united with the customary homage 
exacted by his worldly distinctions. 
Such a period, if the early history of 
Britain be not a fable, was the reign 
of Alfred. Such too, another rara 
temporum felicitas, “ the Church of 
Scotland” (unless virtue be no endore- 
ment or accomplishment of kings) ap- 
pears to have very lately discovered 
under the government of George.IV. 

That Church, speaking by her Chris- 
tian Presbyters, the established na- 
tional guides to “‘ the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,”’ thus expresses 
her “ veneration, affection and loyalty” 
towards the reigning monarch, (always 
the best of kings,) in an Address pre- 
sented to his Majesty at Holyrood, on 
the occasion of his having “‘ most gra 
ciously condescended to visit” Sol 
land. 

‘From the first moment that your 
Majesty undertook the charge of pub- 
lic affairs, the Providence of God bas 
beamed upon you with a bright efful- 
gence.—But we cannot express what 
we feel when, within the precincts of 
your ancient kingdom of Scotland, we 
behold your Majesty in person,—® 
king distinguished by every splendid 
endowment, and graced by every ele- 
gant accomplishment,” (decus hu- 
mani generis, ) “at once the safegua 
of our country, and the bulwark © 
our church !” 

The larger part of two centuries 
had elapsed since Scotland had heen 
indulged with the presence of royalty: 
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The last king who visited that coun- 

try before George 1V. was his collate- 
ral ancestor Charles II. IP June, 
1650, the wandering Stuart, then only 
‘) years Of age, though he had already 
commenced his career of profligacy, 
landed in Scotland, in search of a 
crown, or, according to a sarcastic 
republican, like Saul, ‘‘to seek his 
father’s asses.”” The circumstances 
which followed this earlier royal visit, 
gave occasion to a publication, in 4to., 
bearing the following title : ' 

“The Forme and Order of the Co- 
ronation of Clrrles the Second, King 
of Scotland, England, France and Ire- 
land; as it was acted and done at 
Scoone, the First Day of January, 
1651. 

“Aberdeene. Imprinted by James 
Brown. 1651.” 

On the title-page, as mottoes, are 
the contents of | Chron. xxix. 23, 
Prov. xx. 8, xxv. 5. 

Charles, in a declaration, ‘‘ dated at 
Dumfermline, August 16, 1650,” had 
described himself as ‘‘ deeply hum- 
bled and afflicted in spirit before God, 
because of his father’s hearkening to 
and following evil councils—and_ his 
opposition to the solemn league and 
covenant—and for the idolatry of his 
mother.” On the assurance of this 
declaration it was determined to dig- 
nify his brows with the crown of Scot- 
land ; being, according to the “ Tabula 
Regum Scotia Chronologia,” her 
110th King from Fergus I., contempo- 
rary of Alexander the Great! 

us, as Dr. Harris (Lives, IV. 
67) well remarks of the Scots, though 
“the Stuart race had made sad work 
from time to time among them, it 
never entered into their heads to shake 
off the yoke, by changing families, or 
establishing a commonwealth, which 
would have been, in the circumstances 
of their country, most beneficial ; 
though it deprived the great men of 
the power of oppressing their vassals. 
They had got little benefit from Charles 
+ yet for him they involved them- 
selves in broils with their best bene- 
factors, the English Parliament. From 
Charles II. they reasonably could ex- 
ect less, and yet they must have him 
or king, though war with a superior 
hation and an all-victorious army was 
the known consequence.” 

Scone, near Perth, the scene of 
this last ceremony of a Coronation in 
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Scotland, was an ancient palace, of 
which the glory had departed since 
1302, when the woes injustice of 
Edward I. of England removed to 
Westminster the far-famed chair and 
marble stone, which for almost five 
centuries had assisted, like the mira- 
culous oil of Rheims, to make it be- 
lieved by a credulous people that 
some “ divinity doth hedge a king.’ 
Buchanan has not judged it below the 
dignity of history to preserve the fol- 
lowing account of the transportations 
and final settlement of this marvellous 
relic. Speaking of Aenneth I1., the 
69th king, whose reign commenced 
in 834, he says ( fist. L, vi. S. iii.), 

** —— regno armis amplificato, et 
legibus composito, in rebus usque ad 
superstitionem levibus auctoritatem 
regun confirmare laborans, saxum 
marmoreum quod ex Hispania in Hi- 
berniam transtulisse dicitur Simon 
Breccus in Scotiam Albinensem Fer- 
gusius Ferchardi filius, atque in Ar- 
gathelia collocasse.; ex Argathelia 
Sconam ad Taum amnem translatum 
Kennethus et in cathedram ligneam 
inclusum ibi posuit. Ea in sede Reges 
Scotorum et nomen, et regum insignia 
accipere solebant usque ad Edvardum 
Primum Anglum.” * 

Under the reign of Baliol, the nine- 
ty-sixth king, pe tr relates (L. 
viii. S. xxvi.) the cruel destruction of 
the monuments of Scottish history by 
Edward L., adding, * Lapidem mar- 
moreum rudem, in quo fatum regni 
contineri vulgo persuasum erat Londi- 
num misit.”t On the stone is said 
to have been engraven this inscription : 





*“ Having enlarged his kingdom, and 
settled wholesome laws for the good ad- 
ministration of the government, he en- 
deavoured farther to confirm his royal 
authority by mean and trivial things, even 
bordering upon superstition itself. ‘There 
was a marble stone, which Simon Brec- 
cus is reported to have brought into Ire- 
land out of Spain, which Fergus, the son 
of Ferchard, is also suid to have brought 
over into Scottish Albion, and to have 
placed it in Argyle. This stone Kenneth 
removed out of Argyle to Scone, by the 
river Tay, and placed it there, inclosed 
in a chair of wood. The kings of Scot- 
land were wont to receive both the kingly 
name and the royal robes, sitting in that 
chair, till the days of Edward I, King of 
England.” History, 1762, 1. 229, 230. 

+ “He sent also to London an unpolish- 
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** Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti quocunque loca- 
tum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur 
ibidem,” 


Of which I recollect the following 
translation : 


‘The Scots, as sing the wondrous weirds 
of Scone, 
Must reign where’er they find this fatal 
stone,” 


Charles, arrived at Scone, being 
*‘ placed in a chair under a cloth of 
state” in the hall of the Palace, was 
addressed by the Lord Chancellor, 
und intreated to accept the crown, on 
the condition of defending the ‘‘ rights 
and liberties” of the people. The 
young royal hypocrite, destined at 
length to be made by the Church of 
England a “ most religious king,” 
now piously replies to the Chancellor 
of Scotland : 

** 1 do esteem the affections of my 
good people, more than the crowns of 
many kingdoms ; and shall be ready, 
by God’s assistance, to bestow my life 
in their defence ; wishing to live no 
longer than I may see religion and 
this kingdom flourish in all happiness.”’ 

On this satisfactory assurance that 
Charles would prove, like his remote 
successor, ‘at once the safeguard of 
their country and the bulwark of their 
church,” the nobles, &c. ** accompa- 
nied his Majesty to the Kirk of Scone.” 
Here, at present, | must leave him, to 
endure a penante of at least two hours’ 
continuance, seated in “ the throne or 
chair of state, set in a fitting place for 
his Majesty’s hearing of sermon over 
against the minister.” 

VERMICULUS. 
neem 

SIR, 

HAVE lately met with a “ New 

Testament” in folio, of which I 
should be glad if some of your corre- 
= could give me an account. 
Being not unacquainted with books 
and yet never having seen but this one 
copy, I conclude the work is not com- 
mon. The title is as follows: “‘ The 
New Testament of our Lord and Savi- 
our Jesus Christ; carefully and dili- 
gently compared with the Original 


ed marble-stone, wherein it was vulzarly 
reported and believed, that the fate of 


the kingdom was contained.” History, I. 
349, 





Lindsay's New Testament. 


Greek, and the several Translations of 
it: and illustrated with Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, extracted from the 
Writings and Sermons of the cele. 
brated Grotius, Hammond, Stanhope, 
Whitby, Burkitt, and many other cu- 
rious and modern Annotators and 
Preachers. By the Rey. Mr. John 
Lindsay. London: Printed by R, 
Penny, in Wine-Office-Court, Fleet- 
street. MDCCXXXVI.” It is fairly 
printed in columns, in the manner of 
the folio edition of Matt. Henry’s Bi- 
ble. The commentary appears to be 
for the most part selected, like that in 
the Bible of the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge, called Man¢’s 
Bible, and except where doctrines are 
concerned, is judicious and useful. 
The doctrinal system is moderate 
** orthodoxy ;”” moderate on all points, 
at least, but that of the Trinity, in 
which the annotator shews himself a 
rigid Athanasian. He had not ad- 
vanced beyond the a, b, c, of biblical 
criticism. ‘Thus, assuming the vulgar 
reading of Acts xx. 28, to be the true 
one, he borrows from some unacknow- 
ledged source, if he did not make, the 
following choice comment: “‘ Feed 
the Church of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his blood. Where, ob- 
serve, the divinity of Christ asserted : 
he is expressly called God, in opposi- 
tion to the Arians, and their unhappy 
spawn the Socinians, who will allow 
him to be only man. But then his 
blood could never have purchased the 
church, which it is here said to do: 
being God and man in one person; 
man, that he might have blood to shed, 
and God, that his blood might be of 
infinite value, and inestimable pre- 
ciousness when shed.” 

The date of this work is, I believe, 
prior to the period when printers and 
booksellers put out Bibles and Histo- 
ries of England in numbers, with fie- 
titious names and titles of men of 
straw. I presume, therefore, that the 
“Rev. Mr. John Lindsay” was a real 
person. If so, some of your readers 
conversant with ecclesiastical biogta- 
phy, may sro be able to furnish 
me with particulars of him. 

CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

P.S. Since writing the above, 
friend, very conversant with books, 
informs me that the work was not 
uncommon some years ago, but on 
the contrary was a drug on the stalls. 
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Being called ‘* Lindsay’s New Tes- 
tament,” it may have imposed latter! 
on some unlettered persons as a jou 
of Mr. Lindsey’s, of Essex Street, or 
even of Dr. Lindsay’s, of Monkwell 
Street. It fell into my hands through 
such a mistake of the owner’s. 

—=__—— 


Islington, 
Sir, August 1, 1822. 

ASSING my summer vacation at 

Richmond, I one morning went 

in quest of the spot where Tuomson, 

breathing out his soul into the bosom 

of his Creator, quitted this sublunary 
sphere for a better world. 

We bent our way to Aere-foot Lane, 
in the vicinity of Richmond. It is a 
row of cottages, with occasionally a 
house of larger dimensions. Inquiring 
of a servant-maid where THomson 
lived and died—she asked, whether I 
meant ** the poet writer ?” Lanswered, 
“‘Yes”—when she directed me further 
up to a large handsome brick man- 
sion, Rosdale-House, the residence of 
the Countess of SHarressury. On 
ringing the bell, a woman appeared, 
of whom I inquired, whether Tuom- 
son had lived and died there; she 
replied in the affirmative. I then asked 
respecting any relics of the poet which 
were to be inspected by strangers. 
She said, there were a few and many 
called to see them. Begging to be 
similarly indulged, she withdrew to 
ask ¢he Countess, and immediately re- 
turned with leave of admission. 

On entering the house you are shewn 
‘wo small rooms on the ground floor 
connected by an arch-way, and thrown 
into a kind of hall. On the left is the 
room in which THoMson breathed his 
last, being his bed-chamber ; and on 
the right is his sitting-room, where 
he passed his time, with drass hooks 
fixed round, upon which he hung his 
hat and cane; also the table on which 
he wrote, and, lastly, the very /ire- 
place, before which he no doubt sat 
in musings deep, when 


Winter reigned tremendous o’er the con- 
quer’d year ! 


It is a neat round mahogany table, 
letting itself down on its stand, with 
4 delineation of a white scroll in the 
centre, having this inscription in imi- 
tation of hand-writing : 
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‘© On this table James THhomson 
constantly wrote; it was therefore 
purchased of his servant, who also 
gave these 4rass hooks on which his 
hat and cane were hung in this his 
sitting-room. FPF, B.” 

These initials, FP. B., signify Frances 
Roscaiwen, the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, 
widow of Admiral Boscawen, who here 
ended her days. She is said to have 
been the immediate successor of the 
poet, and with whose merits she ap- 
pears to have been impressed. The 
young woman who shewed us these 
rooms informed us, that in THomMson’s 
time, these were the only apartments. 
Since that period, two wings had been 
added, as well as two stories, so that 
it is the most handsome house in Kew- 
foot Lane. It is much to the praise 
of the present noble owner that this 
portion of the original cottage should 
have been thus sacredly preserved 
amidst a profusion of modern im- 
provements. ‘Too often have the pro- 
prietors of an edifice of this kind, with 
a barbarous vandalism, levelled it to 
the dust. The villa of Pope, as to 
the interior, is said to have undergone 
such a demolition. Its gardens and 
grotto alone remain to satiate the 
gaze of posterity. With respect to 
Tuomson it should be added, that 
over the fire-place, the carved orna- 
ments are after the fashion of former 
times, whilst at the opposite end of 
the sitting-room, between the win- 
dows, may be seen a bust of the Bard, 
which imparts to the relics an air of 
classic celebrity. Stepping into the 
garden, you are conducted by a neat 
gravel walk through a serpentine ave- 
nue of shady trees to an alcove, 
painted green, on whose front are 
these words, emblazoned : 


** Here Thomson sung the Seasons and 
their change,” 

In the alcove is a rustic table, and 
suspended over the back seat is a 
board with this inscription : 

“James Tuomson died at this 
place August 27th, 1748.” 

On the reverse of the board, when 
taken down, I read the following syl- 
van memorial : 

“‘ Within this pleasing retirement, 
allured by the music of the nightin- 
gale, which warbled in soft unison to 
the melody of his soul in unaflected 
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cheerfulness and genial, though sim- 
ple elegance, lived James THomson. 
Sensibly alive to all the beauties of 
nature, he painted their images as they 
rose in review, and poured the whole 
profusion of them into his inimitable 
Seasons. Warmed with intense devo- 
tion to the Sovereign of the universe, 
its flame glowing through all his com- 
yositions, animated with unbounded 
sae ant Ag with the tenderest social 
sensibility, he never gave one moment’s 
pain to any of his fellow-creatures, 
save by his death, which happened at 
this place on the 22d of August, 
1748.” 

From this haunt of the Muses the 
gardener took us to a large summer- 
house, in a corner of which was ano- 
ther table belonging to THomson, on 
which he is said to have finished the 
Seasons. It had a capacious drawer, 
but the whole was old and decayed, 
having been formerly in the open 
alcove, and of course was affected b 
the humidity of the atmosphere. It 
was small and oblong in form, like a 
chamber dressing-table, having nothing 
either in its construction or workman- 
ship that entitled it to attention. On 
opening the drawer, our servant, look- 
ing at the table with curious eyes, 
asked whether THomson had left any 
of his writings there? Such relics 
would have been precious. Were this 
the case, assuredly no traces would be 
found at nearly the termination of a 
revolving century. 

The grounds, though not large, are 
kept in admirable order, enriched and 
adorned with curious trees from the 
most distant parts of the world. 
Amongst other choice exotics, the 
acacia and sassafras trees, with the 
silver cedar and the lofty cedars of 
Lebanon, excited our admiration. It 
is a paradisiacal spot. The poet is 
said to have here listened by the hour 
to the song of the nightingales in 
Richmond gardens. Delicious indeed 
were our recollections of the Bard. 
Being a fine summer's morning, when 
every object is beauty to the eye, and 
every sound music to the ear, his 
conclusion of the Hymn to the Seasons 
rushed upon my mind: 


————=<—— | cannot go 

Where Universal Love smiles not around, 

Sustaining all you orbs and all their 
sume 
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From seeming evil, still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better stij| 

In infinite progression. But [ lose ; 

Myself in Him, in light ineffable : 

Come then, impressive silence, muse his 
praise ! 


At this distance of time, seventy. 
four years ago, it is impossible to as- 
certain the particulars of THomson’s 
dissolution. All now known is, that 
the poet, walking from London to Kew, 
took boat at Hammersmith, and caught 
cold, when a fever produced a fatal 
termination. He lies buried in Rich- 
mond Church, where the Earl of 
Buchan has fixed up a small brass 
plate, with a glowing eulogiuin to his 
memory. It is remarkable that Gi- 
BERT WAKEFIELD, who is also in- 
terred here, came by his death in a 
similar manner, during the autumn of 
1801. Having been to visit his bro- 
ther, the Vicar of Richmond, he was 
returning to his house at ree 
when the heat, combined with the fa- 
tigue of the walk, induced a fever, 
which ended in his dissolution, Nei- 
ther Thomson nor Wakefield had at- 
tained the fiftieth year of their age. 
Both possessed classic minds ; the one 
smitten with the love of ancient, the 
other of modern song, whilst in their 
writings they both advocated the liber- 
ties of mankind. 

What a delightful spot is Richmond! 
The window of our cottage looked 
down to the silver Thames flowing at 
the foot of the garden : 


Strong without rage—without o’erflowing, 
full! 


Along its surface every day rushes 
the bustling steam-doat, speeding away 
under a dingy canopy of smoke to 8 
assigned destination, with inaumera 
ble pleasure-parties flitting to and fro 
in every direction, whose bands of mu- 
sic reverberate throughout the suf- 
rounding scenery. ‘The stately City 
Barge, (the Maria Wood, 30 called 
out of compliment to the Lady 
Alderman Wood, for it was built dur- 
ing his Mayoralty,) passes and repasses 
twice or thrice a-week, its gay streaml- 
ers waving in the air, freighted with 
motley group of citizens in their holy- 
day dress, 5 hn merrily with every 
symptom of gaicty. In front of the 
room where I sat, are spread out the 






verdant Cambridge meadows ; beyond 
is the Church of Twickenham, where 
are deposited the remains of Pope ; 
behind me, in the Church of Rich- 
mond, are interred Thomson and 
Wakefield; on the left is Ham House, 
once the resort of Dryden and Gay ; 
and to the right stood the Priory of 
West Sheen, the residence of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, with his visitant Swift , 
whilst in the centre the superb palace 
of Richmond used to rear its turrets, 
where Queen Elizabeth expired in all 
the agony of grief, as described in 
Hume's History of England. How 
truly classical are these reminiscences ! 
But I must check my pen: these 
topics are already delineated in my 

indsor Tourist, together with Pope's 
Villa, Strawberry Hill and Hampton 
Yourt. J. EVANS. 


P.S. The death of THomson was 
sudden and unexpected. In Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets appears a Letter 
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addressed to his sister, dated 1747, 
the ~~ previous to his decease, in 
which he meditates a visit to his 
friends in Scotland; and alluding to 
the loss of a beloved relative, he thus 
expresses himself in a manner equally 
creditable to his feelings and piety : 
** She is happy, while we must toil a 
little longer here below. Let us, how- 
ever, do it cheerfully and gratefully, 
supported by the pleasing hope of 
meeting yet again on a safer shore, 
where to recollect the storms and dif- 
ficulties of life will not perhaps be 
inconsistent with that blissful state.” 
Fer different was the devout author of 
the Seasons from some of the poets of 
the present day. A/is superior genius 
did not spurn at the consolations of 
Christianity. 

Vermiculus will accept my thanks 
for his interesting remarks on the 
Works of Tuomson, recently com- 
municated to the Repository. 


i ee 
Eichhorn on the Book of Genesis. 


(Continued from p. 491.) 
§ 418. 


Il. The greatest Part of the Book of Genesis consists of Fragments from two 
distinct Historical Works, as may le proved by the Repetitions contained 
in it, its want of Uniformity in Style, and the Peculiarities which charac- 


terize each Record. 


1. Of the Repetitions which occur in the Book of Genesis. 


ye portions of the book of Ge- 
nesis are of the nature before de- 
scribed ; on the contrary, its general 
internal structure bespeaks it to be a 
work compiled from two _ historical 
records, fragments of which are vari- 
ously introduced, being sometimes 
blended together, and at other times 
following in regular succession, and 
being, upon the whole, but rarely in- 
cenreptad | by the insertion of uncon- 
nected pieces of the stamp above al- 
luded to. 

On different occasions the same 
things are related twice. ‘Thus, in 
the accounts of the flood, (Gen. 
vi. vii. viii, ix.,) God remarks ¢rvice 


Record bearing the Name of Jehovah. 
FYI AIID FWY NV vi. 5. 

nawna ww a. PIRAO INT 
seeeee “roy 9D yy py 9139 
FS AMON AV IDN 7. 
‘25 WD SAND WR DIN 


on the wickedness of mankind, for 
which reason he ¢ewice decrees its de- 
struction: Noah’s innocence and in- 
tegrity are ¢éerice asserted ; he is trice 
commanded to collect different animals 
into his ship, and ¢wice are we in- 
formed that he did so. After con- 
veying whatever was destined to sur- 
vive the deluge on board, the waters 
rise, his ship floats, and every thing 
is destroyed: all this, including the 
statement that, since the time of Noah, 
the world has not been depopulated 
by any succeeding flood, is related 
twice. For the satisfaction of the 
reader, the repetitions here alluded to, 
are subjoined in opposite columns: 


II. 
Record bearing the Name of Elohim. 


ms onde yw vi. 12. 

nw AI py INA 
Sy IDTI NN wl 5D nwa 
DION IDR 13.0 5 PINA 
395 ND IW_a 4D my 
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WWI YIDIA ND vii. 7. 
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> IDA W MDH 
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These repetitions cannot well owe 
their existence to mere chance, neither 
are they to be attributed to any want 
of experience in the art of writing. 
It is doubtless possible, and examples 
from ancient and modern historians 
may be adduced in proof thereof, that, 
in the narrative of any particular 
event, circumstances connected there- 
with may be accidentally twice al- 
luded to; but the question here to be 
asked, is, if we are fully warranted to 
attribute to mere foes: a series of 
repetitions not occurring in a few soli- 
tary instances only, but almost per- 
petually, and in some cases in so 
striking a manner, that, of large por- 
tions, in which events are related 
twice, one series may be very conve- 
niently excluded without the smallest 
injury to the general narrative,—is it 
hot far more natural in a case so ma- 
hifest as the present is, to infer at 
once the existence of two distinct nar- 
ratives of one and the same occur- 
rence? 

Nor can the repetitions in question 
be attributed to any inexperience in 
the art of writing, for they occur too 
frequently, and are far too methodical 
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to admit of such an origin. From 
want of due experience an author may 
not, perhaps, make the most suitable 
arrangements in individual portions of 
his work; but is it not something 
very uncommon to be suddenly inter- 
rupted in the midst of our investiga- 
tion of any particular subject, for the 
purpose of being made attentive to 
occurrences which the writer may 
have omitted in their proper places, 
although the sequel of his narrative 
shall perhaps be materially dependent 
on them? Still, even granting that 
the inexperience here alluded to may 
be productive at times of repetitions, 
it cannot well be admitted as the cause 
of them in a narrative like the present, 
in which all the leading subjects are 
twice, and that, too, very methodically 
related. In both cases, the repetitions 
exhibit’: a correct arrangement, and 
a very fair and natural succession of 
ideas. At times, their order is pre- 
cisely the same in each ; at other times, 
it is somewhat changed, or even to- 
tally reversed; but on every occasion 
it will be found that in the repetition 
it is not only perfectly natural, but 
equally as suitable as in the original 
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or prior narrative. A single example 
in the original Hebrew is here ad- 
duced to shew the connexion of ideas 
in both accounts, and whoever will 
take the trouble to compare both re- 
cords, which I have made an attempt 
I. 
Genesis vi. 5—S, 
nyo 37D eM 
“yy >) psa DONA 
53> ym pa 125 mawny 
3 7) ome sora 
ayyn) YISX3 DINAN AWWwyY 
7 FON 7 5129 NP 
WR DING PNR PMON 
MADINA YD WD N72 
wo WY ANTI W IND 
MMI 1D OWA NY WwW 
> OFVwY SD 
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to separate in the fifth part of the 
Repertory of Biblical and Oriental Li- 
terature, will be sensible that a good 
connexion exists in all the remaining 
portions of the narrative. 


Il. 
Genesis vi. 12, 13. 
rp nv OS SNH 
3 mynws 3 Anne am 
; PINT W IIT NN Ww 
53 yp m7 DON TONY 13. 
mAN9D 9D %879 NI WI 
79) DMIDD ODN PNA 
SPINA MN one 


Two other passages, which for brevity’s sake I shall not quote from the 
Hebrew at length, exhibit the following train of reflection : 


Gen. vii. ]—5: “ Jehovah says to 
Noah, Thou art righteous, save thy- 
self and thy family, together with cer- 
tain animals, in a vessel: for every 
thing shall be destroyed. Accordingly 
Noah does so.”’ 


Here it will be remarked, that in 
the former example the same succes- 
sion of ideas is apparent in both re- 
cords; whereas in the latter God 
announces the deluge, from which No- 
ah is warned to escape in the ark, at 
the end of his address in the one re- 
cord, but at the commencement of it 
in the other. Yet, it must be owned, 
that the train of ideas is equally cor- 
rect and proper in both. 

Nor is the account of the deluge, 
although it certainly affords the most 
detailed example, the only repetition 
of a narrative in the book of Genesis ; 
for the destruction of Sodom and the 
deliverance of Lot is twice related, 
once in Gen, xix. 1—28, in a very cir- 
cumstantial manner, and embracing 





Il. 

Gen, vi. 9—22: ‘* Noah is righte- 
ous, the earth corrupt : God observes 
its corrupt state. He addresses Noah 
thus : Every thing shall die; build a 
ship, for I will cause a flood to take 
place, but will preserve thee. Thou 
shalt go on board, therefore, with thy 
family and certain animals, taking 
care to have a sufficiency of provi- 
sions for all. Accordingly Noah does 


so.”’ 


a variety of collateral incidents, and 
again in the succeeding verses, Gen. 
xix. 29, 30, in a few words only. 

The vision which appeared to Abra- 
ham, a year before the birth of Isaac, 
and which is related in Gen. xvi, }§ 
also repeated in a peculiar tone Im 
Gen. xviii. 

Twofold derivations of the names 
of some of the sons of Jacob, each 
bearing a peculiar characteristic, occur 
in Gen. xxx. 14—16. Comp. 18, also 
23 and 24. 

Traces of a repetition in the narra- 
tive may also be found in the account 
of the covenant entered into betwee? 
Laban and Jacob. See Gen. xxxi. 4 
—54. Even the twofold genealogies, 
one of which is in Gen. x., and 





a 


i 
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other in Gen. xi. LO et seq., belang in 
some respects to this class of repeti- 
tions. 


§ 419. 


2. On the want of Uniformity of Style 
in the Book of Genesis. 


A great variety, in point of style, is 
undoubtedly evident in all the passages 
which have been already quoted for 
the purpose of exhibiting the repeti- 
tions contained in them. From the 
beginning of the second narrative of 
the same occurrences, the name of 
God uniformly alternates between ./e- 
hovah and Elohim, or Elohim and Je- 
horah. Tn the aceount of the deluge, 
Jehovah is used in ch. vi. 5—8 ; vii. 
I—9, 16 at the conclusion; viii. 20— 
22; and Elohim in ch. vi. 9—17 ; vii. 
11—16; viii. I—9, &c. Xe. 

In the first account of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom, God is uniformly styled 
Jehovah; see ch. xix. 13, 14, 16, 24, 
27 ; whereas in the second he is called 
Elohim; see ch. xix. 29. 

The first account of the vision of 
Abraham, a year before the birth of 
Isaac, has throughout Elohim; see 
ch. xvii, 3, 7, 15, 18, 19, 22, 23; 
whereas the second has always Jeho- 
rah; see ch. xviii. 1, 18, 14, 17, 19, 
20. 

By occasion of relating the covenant 
between Laban and Jacob, the name 
Jehovah is introduced in ch. xxxi. 39 ; 
but in the second account of the same 
circumstance, see vers. 44—48, and 
50—54, Elohim is used. 

In the second derivation of the name 
of Joseph, Gen. xxx. 24, the name 
Jehovah is inserted; whereas, in the 
preceding verse, which contains the 
first derivation, the name Elohim had 
been previously used. , 

The genealogy in Gen. x. contains 
the name Jehorah at the 9th verse ; 
but, from various circumstances, we 
are warranted to conclude, that in the 
parallel genealogy in ch. xi., the name 
Elohim would have been adopted, had 
occasion required any reference to be 
nade to the Almighty. 

Nor does this difference in point of 
expression merely attach ta the names 
used fyr God, for it is sufficiently evi- 
dent in the general phraseology and 
construction of sentences in other pas- 
sages. 

Thus the accounts of the deluge, 
von, Xvi. 34 


— 
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contained in the record which adopts 
the name of Jehovah, exhibit a very 
peculiar phraseology, of which no 
traces are to be met with in the por- 
tions relating to the same occurrence 
under the name of Elohim. In the 
former record the inhabitants of the 
earth, both rational and irrational, are 
designated, without further addition, 
as OUR, Mona, wn, and orown Alp, 
see ch. vi. 7; vil. 23; whereas in the 
latter, to the same appellations the 
word 1795 is constantly aflixed. Again, 
the record bearing the name Jehovah 
distinguishes the 772 into AAD 
and mano wd, ch. vii. 2, 8; viii. 20; 
whilst that bearing //ohim makes no 
such distinction. The former com- 
prises every thing in existence under 
the general term 0pm b>; see ch. 
vii. 4, 24; whereas the latter uses 
throughout a totally different expres- 
sion for the same object. In reference 
to the destruction of all created things, 
the former uniformly and without ex- 
ception adopts the verb ANN; see ch. 
vi. 7, and ch. vii. 4, 23, which is no 
where to be found in the latter, &c. 
&e. 

On the other hand, the record using 
the name Elohim contains expressions 
exclusively peculiar to it. Thus, in 
alluding to the various creatures in- 
habiting the earth, it adopts the 
phrase, 72°25 AMAA WN? AWA 
wm29> AINA wn as inch. vi. 20, 
vil. 14; and even when the addition 
of various kinds is omitted, it has the 
pectliarity of constantly using the 
phrase wa b>, and of prefixing the 
so called beth partitirum to the names 
of the individual classes which are 
enumerated, as in ch. vii. 2] : 
$93) mn3) ApAI3I1 Awa twa 5 

yorn by yown yowa 

Or as in ch. viii. 17: 
won S231 mpmaa) spa awa 59 

yuan by won 

All the creatures on the face of the 
earth are expressed by wa b>, or by 
y2 om m5 Twr5D; see-ch. vi. 13, 
17, 19; vii. 15, 16,21; or by some 
siwilar circumlocutory phrase. In re- 
ference to the general destruction by 


means of the deluge, it varies its mode of 


expression by R2 Twa 52 yp; see ch. 
vi. 13, or by wa 52 (onde) rynwn ; 
see ch. vi. 13, 17, or adopts the verbs 
y)a, as in ch. vi. 17; vii. 21; and nv, 
as in ch. vii. 22, &e. &e. 
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It is, moreover, certain, that each ed to express. For perspicuity’s sake, 
record adheres so faithfully to the moreover, whilst the first column shall 
phrases once chosen in it, that of those contain the expression used in the re. 
above enumerated as being peculiarly cord adhering to the name Jehovah, 
characteristic of each, none are to be the second shall also exhibit all the 
found in both, although they narrate parallel expressions in the record of 
the same events and express similar Elohim, so that both the difference in 
ideas. In confirmation of what is point of style, as well as the strict 
here asserted, various examples are adherence of each document to the 
again subjoined, shewing, in separate phraseology once for all adopted init, 
columns, the different phraseology shall be sufficiently obvious to the 
used by each record according to the reader. 
leading ideas which their writers wish- 


l. The corrupt State of the Earth. 


. II. 
OINT NYT A ve 5. PIN Pnwn vi. 1, 12. 
YIN pyoN 1299 
y7 129 MAW WN? vi. 5. Snimw past or 


YO DIN 7 9) vii 2 wa OD mw or 
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2. Destruction by means of the Flood. 


MMDN vi. 7. x3 9w2 55 yp vi. 13. 
ND vie 4 ANS OMMWD 1977 Wi IS. 

N87 
WWD) PD vii. 23. [w3 55 nny vi. 17. 


PID) vii. 21, vi. 17 
Wy vii. 22. 


3. The Waters of the Deluge. 
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4. Mankind. 
ANID WN DIN vi. 7. DIN 95 vii. 21. 


DIN This is the only instance of this 
phrase being used here, although in 
inany cases it might easily have been 


adopted. 
—wr 55 viii. 19. 
sw 55 vi. 12, 19. 


5. All Creatures in general considered under one Appellation, 


opt 95 vii 4 23. 92 DYN A Wwe Iw 55 
9w3 55 or 

See ch. vi. 13, 17, 19; vii. 15, 16, 21. 
myn now) IWws 45 vii. 22. 

YONI ON 


&c., in every passage referring to 
mankind in general ; see ch. vi. 7, 23, 


6. Division of Created Things. 


WY COIND vi. 7 vii. 23. 1) te bya b, FID vi. 20. 
Ay BW wor. mona wor 220 And ApAaA 
Down WIND) ADINA 

ID <2-001 [wa 45 vii. 21. 
yw 933) PN) M9733) 
YIN OW yawn 

WWI Wad MS viii. 17. 
worn won 9593) 79733) 
YIN WwW 


7. The Sons of Noah. 


Here the sons of Noah are men- Here the names of the sons of Noah 
tioned ; but uniformly under the ge- are individually recited; see vi. 10; 
neral term of vii. 13, 


Tid MVS vii. |. 
5.95 vii. 1. 


8. Favourite Expressions. 


By occasion of God’s speaking of — In this record the expressions op- 
the inhabitants and creatures in gene- posite no where occur. 
ral on the face of the earth, the ex- 
pression is so arranged that the verb 
"Mwy, (see ch. vi. 7, vii. 4,) or "NI, 
(see ch. vi. 7,) can be introduced. 


In this record the writer is fond of Here the term used in the opposite 
using the term coynw7 *1y, in refer- column is no where to be found. 
ence to birds, which he introduces on 
every possible occasion. 


For other favourite expressions see The phrases G’nwn nnn 59 
above. mmm 53 awa 59 


Here the phrases opposite are not (see ch. vii. 19, &c.) appear to be 
to be met with, favourites in this record. 
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Nor is the difference in both records 
less obvious in regard to the concep- 
tion of their Jeading ideas, and the 
inanner in which they are conveyed to 
the reader. ‘The record under the 
name Jehovah represents the decrees 
of the Almighty as being formed in 
certain musings or soliloquies held with 
himself, whereas the other relates 
them in the style of conversations 
which pass between God and Noah. 
Thus, according to the former, God 
alone is grieved at the corrupt state 
of the earth, and, in a soliloquy, is 
made to declare his resolve of destroy- 
ing the depraved race of man; vide ch. 
vi. 6,7: “ Jehovah was grieved, and 
repented that he had created man on 
the earth, and said to himself, I will 
destroy man, whom I have created, 
from off the face of the earth?’ but 
in the latter record his decree is an- 
nounced in an address, coupled with a 
romise to Noah: ‘* God said unto 
Noah, The end of all flesh approach- 
es,”’ &c. At the close of the narrative 
of the flood, it was evidently the object 
of both records to state that “ from 
that period no similar deluge had 
occurred ;”’ accordingly, the record 
bearing the name J/cAorad states the 
resolve ef God not to destroy the 
earth again by means of a flood, in a 
soliloquy ; see ch. viii. 21, 22: ** Je- 
hovah said to himself, I will not again 
curse the ground on account of man,” 
Xc.; whereas the record of Klohim 
¢ouveys the same intelligence in an 
address to Noah, to which a promise 
is moreover attached; see ch. ix. 8, 
1}, et seq. : ‘* God spake unto Noah 
and to his sons: I give you my pro- 
mise, that from henceforward all that 
lives shall not any more be destroyed 
by a flood ;” and in both cases the 
promise so made to Noah is styled a 
ma; see ch. vi. 18; ix. 9, HI, et 
seq. The former record speaks of the 
family of Noah generally, and without 
enumerating the individuals belonging 
to it by name ; see ch. vii. 1, “* Noah 
and all his house;” again, ch. vii. if 
‘“Noah and his sons :” whilst. the 
latter very particularly specifies their 
names, ‘* Noah, Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet ;” see ch. vi. 10, and vii. 13. 
Although the great difference ex- 
isting in point of style between both 
records, cannot be so easily proved in 
any of the passages already quoted as 
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in the narrative of the deluge, froy 
the repetitions contained in the for. 
mer, bemg less ample than in the 
latter, yet so much is sufficiently ob. 
vious that, throughout the whole book 
of Genesis, each record manifests a 
strong predilection for certain expres. 
sions and a peculiar train of ideas, 

The record adhering to the name of 
Elohim styles a great nation “ a na- 
tion out of which kings are to arise ;” 
see ch. xvii, 6, 16; xxxv. 11; whieh 
expression is not to be found in the 
other. Again, the record bearing the 
name of Jehovah uniformly adopts, 
in reference to the population of the 
globe, the verb yyb; see ch. ix. 19, 
x. I8; xi. 4, 8,9, and in allusion to 
its increase, that of p75; see ch. xxviii. 
14; xxx. 30, 43; whereas neither 
expression is to be found in the re- 
cord of Elohim. The former repre- 
sents God as ‘‘ coming down in order 
to act;” see ch. xi. 5; xviii. 21; and 
the sins of mortals as “crying to 
him ;” see ch. iv. 10; xviii. 20, 21; 
xix. 13; nay, it also states “‘ Jehovah 
as closing up the wombs” of certain 
barren women ; see ch, xvi. 2; xx. 18; 
whereas no such ideas occur in the 
latter. To the record of Jehovah be- 
longs exclusively the assertion, that 
“in Abraham all the families or na- 
tions of the earth shall be blessed ;” 
see ch. xii. 3; xxvi. 4; xxviii, 14; 
and in it alone are “‘ oaths” expressed 
by the phrase 77) NmMN 7° Cow; see 
ch. xxiv. 2; xlvii. 29. (See below 
the attempt made by me to separate 
both records.) * 


(To be continued.) 
* This discrepancy, in point of ex- 
pression and ideas, is also to be found 
in those passages in which future prospe- 
rity, and more particularly a numerous 
and powerful posterity and the posses- 
sion of Palestine is promised, and in va- 
rious oracles relating thereto. See i 
the record of Elohim, Gen. xvii. 1-H, 
15—23; xxviii. 3, 4; xxxv. 9-14; 
xlviii, 3, 4; comp. xxi. 12—14, slvi. 2, 45 
1. 24; and in the record under the name 
Jehovah, ch, xii. 1—4, 7; sili. M—185 
Xv, 4—9, 18—21; xvi. 10—13; Xvi 
18, 19; xxii. 15—19; xxiv. 7; XXVI. 
—6, 24; xxviii, 13—16; xxxii. 10, 15; 
compare J. F. W. Miller on the differ- 
ence of style in particular passages the 
two principal documents of the book e! 
Genesis, Gottingen, 1792, 8vo. 
Re 
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Poole, 
Sir, Sept. 10, 1822. 

LLOW me to state through the 

medium of your valuable publi- 
cation, what I have often felt, viz., a 
strong and earnest desire to see Gries- 
hach’s Preface and Prolegomena to his 
edition of the Greek New Testament 
in an English translation. And if the 
principal of his notes were added to 
the translation, it would be all the bet- 
ter. The English theologian often 
hears of Griesbach’s great work ; but 
he knows nothing of the rules which 
guided that eminent critic in his judg- 
ment concerning the various readings 
of the New Testament. He reads the 
Improved Version ; but ean form little 
or no idea of the reasons why one 
reading is to be preferred to another. 
Since Parkhurst gave to Englishmen 
Hebrew and Greek Lexicons, through 
the medium of the English tongue, 
and encouraged them to study the 
original languages of the Scriptures 
without taking the pains first to ac- 
quire the Latin, I believe there are 
several who can understand the He- 
brew and Greek of the Scriptures who 
do not understand the Latin. And 
upon the whole I am persuaded, that 
a translation of the above work would 
put into the hands of many, a great 
mass of information which would be 
highly acceptable and useful. 7 


—= 

Sir, 
‘o> Sunday, August 25th, the Rev. 
S. W. Browne, A.B., pastor to 
the congregation assembling at the 
Meeting-house in Monkwell Street, 
for divine worship, pronounced a most 
impressive discourse on the awful 
death of the late Marquis of London- 
(erry. The subject of his sermon was 
the admixture of good and evil in the 
destiny of man: his text was from 
Eccles. iii. 4, and in pursuing his sub- 
ject, the reverend preacher traced out 
& most powerful delineation of human 
woes and human joys : sometimes he 
led his audience on to the brink of de- 
spair, and then mitigated the anguish 
of the soul by presenting to it brighter 
views; and as we are favoured with 
some extracts, the public will judge 
to what a degree the preacher calls 
forth the finest sensibilities of our 

frame. 


“In the exuberance of life’s blos- 
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soming season, who has net painted 
to himself in the most glowing tints 
the delights to be reaped from pros- 
perity and lofty station? And when 
any of these anticipations of the high- 
coloured imagination and ardent spi- 
rits of youth have been realized, who 
has not bitterly wept at the disap- 
pointment? and felt that fastidiousness 
and weariness of long-accustomed pos. 
session may wear out that eagerness 
of fruition, which the bounding heart 
and ever up-springing hopes of early 
life had flattered themselves would, in 
their cases at least, know no ungenial 
blast? ‘The strongest constitutions, 
the most undimmed glory, the most 
princely fortunes, and the sweet rela- 
tions of family and friendship are lia- 
ble to sad vicissitudes. Who has not 
seen a serene sea, glowing with the 
radiance of a mid-day sun, gently pre- 
senting to the eye the play of its be- 
spangled waters? Often on a sudden 
has it been darkened over by a rising 
storm; its waves roaring fearfully : 
so have we seen these earthly enjoy- 
ments sometimes pass rapidly away, 
and followed by all the storms of an 
agitated and adverse life. See the 
young heir, wringing a father’s heart 
by his extravagance, and causing his 
own manly beauty of countenance to 
be sicklied over by his vices! See the 
sweet affections of a warm breast cru- 
elly checked and wounded by the un- 
faithfulness of an unworthy husband, 
seeking what?—rapturous delight from 
prostituted charms and a depraved 
mind, O God! Equal misery hangs 
over the great ones of the earth. Once 
was I forcibly struck with a pencilled 
canvas, on which the masterly hand 
of genius had made every circumstance 
pourtrayed, start into life ; and the be- 
holder was, as it were, surrounded 
with the reality of the scene. Catnps 
and armies were in the back-ground. 
The prominent subject of the picture 
was the once mighty Lord of immea- 
surable tracts of earth, denominated 
kingdoms: the far renowned Bajazet, 
in a moment of discomfiture, was pre- 
sented to the view: his brow, the seat 
of anxious care, was knit and scowl- 
ing; the horror of despair was depic- 
tured in every feature ; the interval of 
some hours had clapsed since his de- 
feat by the genius of Tamerlane, then 
in his ascendant ; so that the agitations 
necessarily attendant on a lost field of 
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battle, had subsided into a settled 
gloom. His arms were enfolded each 
in the other ; and as he marched along, 
wrapt in the most torturing musings 
on his lost empire, he espied a shep- 
herd boy, asleep amid his flock, insensi- 
ble to all the changes the fate of war 
had made his country undergo. ‘The 
fallen and fugitive monarch cast on 
him a look which expressed the heart- 
wrung wish, that he could exchange 
condition with the lowly clown, whom 
a few hours before he would, perhaps, 
have spurned from his presence, and 
had he opposed his progress, have 
crushed him with a blow, regardless of 
his fate! Absorbed in the contempla- 
tion, | said within myself, it can only 
be from ignorance that the humbly 
born and the poor can ever make the 
crowned monarch or the splendidly 
wealthy the objects of so much envi- 
ous hate !” 

What beauty of contrast in this 
yortraiture ; and how appropriate the 
instances adduced to illustrate the sub- 
ject the Christian orator had chosen 
to present to the minds of his auditory 
for their meditation on this dire occa- 
sion! Sometimes, however, he broke 
the gloom of this train of thought, 
and introduced some bright and con- 
soling rays across the darkness which 
hangs over the moral horizon of 
man; ‘*'Thou,” did he say, “ bene- 
volent follower of Jesus, hast perhaps 
placed a son of indigence in the way 
of gaining his honest livelihood, and 
joy penetrates a once withered heart, 
Even in the bitterness of adversity, a 
tender wife and smiling children will 
cause the brow to dilate, and the soul 
to enjoy the good it still possesses : 
even the horrors of a prison are thus 
diminished—perhaps converted into 
sources of happiness.” 

The eloquent and pious preacher 
then entered into a more severe train 
of reasoning, to expose the absurdity 
of the Epicurean of ancient times, and 
of the modern Sophistin these days of 
irreligion, in attributing this mixed lot 
of man to chance, a word used to con- 
ceal our ignorance of the true causes 
of things. With exquisite judgment 
he here selected many of the obvious 
good results arising from the varied 
discipline by which the character of 
man is formed and tried in bis passage 
through life, and shewed that this dis- 
cipline was the parent of our virtues 
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and the stimulant which developed our 
noblest powers ; till at length he held 
forth to the mental eye the Marquis of 
Londonderry, sinking into imbecility, 
and seeking a refuge from despair in 
self-destruction. 

“The public attention of Europe 
has lately been roused to the contem- 
ogee of a most tremendous, appal- 
ing event; and has powerfully been 
impressed by so awful a subject for its 
meditation. A man raised to the 
highest offices of the state ; and when 
we consider the colossal grandeur of 
the British empire, we can scarcely 
dwell on a loftier station amid the 
glories of civilized life: a man admit- 
ted to the counsels of haughty and po- 
tent monarchs ; and taking in them a 
most commanding part, commanding 
from the eminence to which England 
had attained, and of which she some- 
times made an ill use ; a man, who in 
the senate led a British House of Com- 
mons; defective, indeed, as a repre- 
sentation of the nation, yet, with all 
its defects, the most august delibera- 
tive assembly on the face of the globe; 
(this man,) in an access of melancholy 
madness, has raised his hand and 
struck against his life ; at a moment 
too when he was environed with the 
proudest honours and most extensive 
influence of which a subject of En- 
gland has to boast : an awful admoni- 
tion this of the vanity of human great- 
ness! Donot the splendour of wealth, 
the charms of voluptuousness, the 
power attendant on successful high 
ambition, lose all their dazzling allure- 
ment before so unnerving an instance 
of greatness, shorn of all its glory? 
We here contemplate a mind suddenly 
losing all its powers, and falling into 
the desperation of madness, and deter- 
mined not to survive the degradation : 
What shall we say to these things: 
No doubt, had the suicide been volun- 
tary, arguments might easily have been 
adduced to confound the sophistry 
which might have attempted its de- 
fence: but what avails the pomp, D4y 
even the justness of reason, to a mint 
in ruins, sinking into iunbecility, 
though somewhat conscious of the 
change? No doubt, many have cast 
away life from wounded vanity, disap- 
pointed ambition, a hopeless bereave- 
ment of affection ; many from excessive 
fear; but then the passions might 
have been reasoned with and combal- 














































ed, and the censure which in any of 
these instances falls on an action so 
rash, is justified, and serves as a warn- 
ing to surrounding friends, or as a 
guide to public opinion : but what im- 
pression can be made on a mind bereft 
of reason, and reduced to the mopings 
of melancholy? Nor can party spirit, 
that cruel hardener of the human 
heart, here obtain a satisfactory tri- 
umph, since we have mourned over a 
Whitbread and a Romilly, who fell 
overwhelmed by a similar fate with 
that of the late Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department. It might, 

rhaps, be useful to ascertain the re- 
igious and moral habits of those who 
have been subject to these sad aberra- 
tions of the intellect, to see whether a 
foundation had not been laid in a long 
prior train of thought, or of injurious 
modes of life. This, however, would 
require a most intimate acquaintance 
with the turn of character, difficult for 
persons placed at a distance to obtain, 
where much room might be left for 
conjecture; and this might often be 
unjust. We may perhaps observe, 
that the unfortunate state of mind 
which leads to these rash acts, is more 
frequent in high and wealthy life than 
in the more humble departments of 
society, as if there were something in 
the very elevation which may cause a 
man to lose the just poising of his 
mental powers, and dash him down 
the precipice. The slavery of plea- 
sure, the rivalry of honour, the clash- 
ing of strong interest, the fever of 
ambition, the eagerness for wealth, 
have all, in their very nature, a haras- 
sing influence on the soul; and may 
gradually prepare that enfeeblement 
of the intellect which declares itself 
at a later period: and we may add, 
that the mild corrective of the genuine 
gospel of Jesus is seldom much appre- 
ciated by the great ones of the earth. 
By them Christianity is too often 
viewed as an affair of the state; as the 
basis of a grand national establishment 
for powerful and influential families, 
eager for church dignities ; but seldom 
do they experience the salutary awe 
or the balmy consolations true religion 
Inspires. Their never-ending com- 
merce with the pride and pomp of the 
world, their speculations on the fate 
of empires, the subtleties of court in- 
trigue, in which they are adepts, ob- 
scure the light of evangelical truths, 


of the Marquis of Londonderry. 








stifle the voice of prayer, check the 
aspirations of the soul after immorta- 
lity, and chain it down to earth; and 
thus passion breaks in pieces the 
fences of the love of God, and of reli- 
gious hope. If, therefore, this rest- 
less play of the passions, united with 
the abandonment of pure religion and 
the calmer pleasures of domestic life, 
lead gradually, though imperceptibly, 
to the misplacement of the affections, 
to the alienation of the mental powers, 
and thus to suicide, what a lesson 
to parents to keep their youth within 
the sober enjoyments of life, and un- 
der the influence of a heart-felt reli- 
gion, and of gentle family affections ! 
Still, with all this care, the ways of 
Giod are often to us inscrutable ; and 
it is our duty to draw a veil over the 
misfortunes of those who fall into the 
hopeless state which leads to self-le- 
struction, when those misfortunes can- 
not serve as a beacon to others: and 
cases do happen which baffle all our 
investigation. Our duty is, then, to 
sympathize with those families in 
which these deplorable events take 
place ; to mitigate every pain, and to 
dispose the mind to seize every conso- 
lation reason and religion can offer. 
We should petition for the abolition 
of that barbarous and_ superstitious 
law which makes the survivors the 
victims of another’s rashness. In the 
present case, we must weep with the 
afflicted widow, and remember that no 
one of us can assure himself that he 
or his family shall escape so dreadful 
a visitation.. I am well convinced, 
that not one of us in this respectable 
Christian assembly, can have the most 
remote conception of falling under so 
deplorable a misery ; yet so, probably, 
thought the once youthful and aspir- 
ing Lord of Londonderry in his in- 
creasing prosperity: so thought many 
of the wealthy, and I will add, of the 
good, who have been driven by loss of 
reason to such an act of desperation. 
And surely no one ought to say he stands 
on a towering eminence more solidly 
fixed than theirs. All these hoped that 
years of peace were before them ; many 
might from their rank or talents ex- 
pect years of glory, and that the 

should then go down to the grave, full 
of piety ma full of days. O, my 
brethren in Christ Jesus, let us address 
the throne of Divine grace, you for me, 
I for you, and all of us for each other, 
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that neither the day nor the night may 
ever come when we shall ever be in- 
volved in so direful a fate, either for 
ourselves, or those with whom we are 
connected : but that we and ours inay 
preserve our faculties so far as never 
to fall under so sore an evil: may our 
latter end be in peace, and our hope 
everlasting felicity. 

“QO, Almighty God! terrible in thy 
judgments, and wonderful in thy doings 
teward the children of men, we would 


deprecate thy displeasure, and beg of 


thee to preserve our minds calm, and 
in the sound use of all our faculties to 
life’s extremest verge. Thou hast 
called us lately to the contemplation 
of a direful catastrophe, resulting 
from a previous loss of intellect, O 
may thy guardian Providence watch 
over us for our good, and turn from 
every one of us so deplorable an evil : 
that we, being protected by thy good- 
ness from all dangers, may glorify 
thee to our last hour, through Jesus 
Christ, our great Mediator and Advo- 
cate, Amen.’ 

This discourse was delivered to a 
full and most respectable assembly of 
Protestant Dissenters, awfully im- 
pressed with the pious earnestness of 
the preacher. 

On the following Sunday, Sept. 1, 
the Rev. §. W. Browne preached a 
Sermon in the same chapel on the Dis- 
enthralment of the Greeks from the 
Otioman oppressive government. 

M. J. 
a 

SIR, 

LATELY purchased, at an old 

book-stall, a pamphlet written by the 
famous Dr. Jonathan Edwards, on the 
language of certain Indian tribes. On 
the last page of this little tract, there 
is printed the following whimsical 
aneedote, which you will perhaps 
think worthy of a place in your Repo- 
sitory. ‘The imprint is dated London, 
1788, and purports to be a reprint of 
an American edition of the preceding 
year. I suspect that the London pub- 
lieation had been edited by the Rey. 
Dr. Rippon, and that he is the I. R. 
mentioned in this Appendix, and pro- 
hably the first publisher of the anec- 
(ote: for, on the same page, there is 
an atvertisement of “* Hymns intend- 
ed to be an Appendix to Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms and Hymns, by John Rippon, 
AM.” B.D. 





Appendix. 

As the following anecdote is well ap 
theuticated, and stands recommended by 
un artless simplicity, it may not be unae 
ceptable to the reader to find it inserted 
in this vacant page. 


Conversation betireen the Rev. Mr. M—— 
and Pagey, an Indian, 


Pagey. Do you know any ting, Sir, of 
Jesus Christ ? 

Minister. 1 trust I do. 

Pagey. .O blessed for ever Jesus Christ, 
he make white man kuow him, be mak 
poor Indian know him, blessed for ever. 
Amen. 

Minister. How did you find Jesus 
Christ ? 

Pagey. 1 no findee him, he findee me. 

Minister. Where did he find you ? 

Pagey. 1 was a work in my field, a 
hoeing my corn, and den I tink I hear 
someting say, Pagey! Ah, I look but | 
see noting. Sol stooped down again and 
[ hoe my corn, and [ tink I hear some. 
ting say, Pagey! I cry out, What a you 
say? but I see noting, and | feel cold on 
my head. I go up high hill and look 
round, but I see noting ; den I tink I hear 
someting say again, Pagey! I cry out, 
What a you say? and I tink he say to 
me, Pagey! you know who gave a you 
dat corn? I say, No. Andhe say, Jesus 
Christ gave a you dat corn ; I fall on my 
face on a ground, and I cry, cry, when | 
tink a blessed Jesus give poor drunken 
Indian corn. 

Minister. What, Pagey, do you get 
drunk now ? 

Pagey. Oh,,no! me never be drunk 
again after Jesus Christ tell a me he give 
ame dat corn; so den I go home to my 
wigwaum, (his hut or house,) and see 8 
my squaw (his wife); my squaw be a 
drunk, I take up a tick for a beat a my 
squaw, but while I hold up a my hand to 
beat a my squaw, I tink [ hear blessed 
Jesus say,—Pagey ! Jesus Christ a beat 4 
you when you was drunken Indian? 5° 
den I trou down my tick and I fall on my 
face, and I cry, and I pray for my squaw, 
and blessed Jesus hear me, and my poor 
squaw mever get drunk any more: 0 
blessed for ever, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

One man he ask a me, Pagey! who 
is best, you or your brother deacon ¢ 
say no best, Jesus Christ best, blesse: 
for ever. Amen. Dey tell a me I must 
tink dare be tree in God, and but one 
God ; so I tell a my blessed Jesas, and he 
say, Pagey! you know de rain? om 
And you know de hail? Yes. And you 
know de snow? Yes. Weil, you know 
de rain be water, de snow be water, 6° 
de hail be water; but they are all on 
water. I jump up; I have a—! have ® 








(‘CommiMicated by the Rev. Mr. M@—— 
of America, to Dr. M ——, and from him 
two J. RR.) 

a 


Nantirich, 
Sin, September 9, (22. 


MIE readers of the Monthly Re- 
‘7 pository will recollect, that some 
time since there appeared in one of its 
numbers the prospectus of a work, pro- 

osed to be published by subscription, 
entitled, ‘The Test of Truth, or the 
United Evidence of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, respecting the True Object of 
Religious Worship, and the Condition 
of Acceptance, in the Language of 
the Scriptures, * including the Evi- 
dence of the Scriptures on the Person, 
&e. of Jesus Christ.” 

Since then it has been suggested to 
the author, that it would be much 
better to publish it in parts or num- 
hers, at sixpence each, once a fort- 
night ; as it would, by this means, be 
more within the reach of all; parti- 
cularly of those who cannot conveni- 
ently purchase large works ; and as it 
would hence, also, be more generally 
useful. Agreeably to this suggestion, 
the author now proposes to publish it 
in this manner as soon as a sufticient 
number of subscribers can be pro- 
cured to indemnify him from loss. It 
would be necessary, of course, that 
the subscribers should consider them- 
selves pledged to receive the numbers 
till the work be complete. But it 
might be well to remember, that it is 
not designed so much to please as to 
profit the reader. It is a work com- 
pletely of scriptural evidence, on the 
important points mentioned in the 
title, arranged in such a manner as 
appeared most likely to convince, 
without perplexing, the mind. It is, 
however, calculated to be a great as- 
sistance both to devotion and practice. 
And the author hopes, that the friends 
of pure and undefiled religion will not 
sufler it to be lost to the public, par- 
ticularly in the present state of the 
Christian world. He depends entirely 
on their aid to bring it out. 

It may probably consist of twenty 
or twenty-four numbers. 


i ee ee 


* What follows the * has been added, 
to make the title more expressive of the 
nature of the work. 
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Those persons in the country who 
wish to become subscribers, are re- 
quested to forward their names as soon 
as possible, through the medium of 
the country booksellers, to the pub- 
lisher, Mr. R. Hunter, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London; and it is pro- 
posed, that they should receive the 
numbers in the same way as. the 
Monthly Repository and Christian Re- 


former. 
FRANCIS KNOWLES. 


N. B. If the minister in each con- 
gregation, or any other person, would 
undertake to solicit for subscribers, 
and forward the names as above di- 
rected, the author would esteem it a 
particular favour. 

————— 

Sir, Penzance. 

FQXHE last Report of the Unitarian 

Fund was in several respects 
very interesting and encouragjng, espe- 
cially in its communication relative to 
the Transylvanian Unitarians. But 
on one topic, that of exertions among 
the Heathen, there is still almost a 
blank, and till that blank be well filled 
and occupied, a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory report, in a Christian estimation, 
cannot, I think, be made. I would 
not, in these remarks, be thought to 
intend censure on the very respectable 
and able managers of the Unitarian 
Fund: they have, perhaps, done as 
much in this way as circumstances ad- 
mitted. I know that there is much 
prejudice and opposition on this point, 
and a good deal of division of senti- 
ment where one would expect cordial 
unanimity. But my object is not to 
blame any one, which is not my pro- 
vince. I only aim to stir up to love 
and to good works ; to solicit the at- 
tention of your readers in general, and 
especially of those who may have in- 
fluence in leading our united exer- 
tions, to the sacred duty of diffusing 
Christian light among the Heathen. 
Surely, it is urgent upon Unitarian 
Christians, as a body, to wipe away 
that reproach under which they have 
long so justly laboured, and which has 
been so injurious to their cause. In 
vain will they write and preach, in 
vain will they seek to convert other 
Christians to their opinions, while 
their conduct does not evince that the 
warm glow of Christian sympathy ant- 
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mates their bosoms, and while their 
carelessness about communicating their 
religion to others belies their own 
sense of its value. Year after year 
rolls on; the generation among whom 
we are acting our parts is quickly 
passing from the theatre of life: yet 
this great work is scarcely begun, and 
we may fear that we shall run our 
whole religious course, and see it no 
more advanced than it was at the out- 
set. This is the more afflicting when 
so much is done every day by others ; 
when every sect which is destitute of 
the clear light of our reasonable and 
amiable views, leaves us so far behind 
in Christian zeal and activity; and 
when not only their zeal is observable, 
but also the success with which their 
endeavours are in general crowned. 
It is indeed difficult, in the midst of 
all this, to discern an adequate reason, 
why the Unitarian Fund, as well as 
the Missionary Societies of other 
Christian names, should not undertake 
some labour for diffusing the name 
of Jesus among mankind. A defi- 
ciency in the requisite resources is 
sometimes given as a reason against 
such an enterprise. If we admit this 
plea, it indeed reflects deep disgrace 
upon us as a body. Are we then so 
much the fewest and poorest of all the 
denominations, that we can do absolute- 
ly nothing, where others do so much ? 
Are we so poor that we cannot sup- 
port half a dozen Missionaries, when 
the Moravians can maintain hundreds? 
For our credit’s sake, I hope such an 
argument will not often be urged, nor 
our opponents allowed such a triumph. 
Let the trial be fairly made, and let it 
be seen whether Unitarians have not 
liberal hearts, and open hands, and 
Christian sympathy, as well as others. 
In my belief they only want leaders. 
The late accounts of Rammohun 
Roy, which make it plain that, after 
much inquiry, he is become a decided 
and zealous Unitarian Christian, give 
us reason to think it possible, that we 
may have an excellent Missionarv in 
India, without sending one from En- 
gland. Perhaps, were this great and 
anteresting man assisted by the Uni- 
tarian Fund, he might get a chapel 
erected in Calcutta, and devote him- 
self to the regular ministry of the 
word. This would probably be at- 
tended with the happiest effects, as he 





Mr. Wellbeloved on his Bible. 























































would command much attention, both 
from the English and his own coun. 
trymen. But I will not presume to 
prescribe what others are to do. Only 
the importance of the subject can jus. 
tify me in saying what I have. Every 
endeavour of this kind has for its aim, 
to diffuse the best of blessings to whole 
races and nations of men, and to genera- 
tion after generation. And when sucha 
work ought to be done, and is left 
undone, the feeblest may not be to 
blame if he lifts up the voice of ex. 
hortation, aiming, at least, to merit 
that not mean commendation, “ fe 
hath done what he could.” 
T. F.B. 
EE 
York, 

Sir, Sept. 10, 1822. 
V HEN I published the Second 
Part of the Family Bible, I 
expressed my hope that the Thirl 
Part, which was to complete the Pen- 
tateuch, would appear in the course of 
the last year. I was proceeding to 
realize that hope, and had_ nearly 
printed the Book of Numbers, when I 
was attacked, now more than twelve 
months since, by very severe illness, 
which compelled me to lay the work 
aside, and, till nearly the present mo- 
ment, has rendered me incapable of 
resuming it. I am much concerned 
to learn, from various quarters, that 
many persons who have purchased the 
two first parts, have expressed, not 
disappointment merely, but extreme 
indignation at the delay which has 
taken place, and have declared that 
they will purchase no more. Had the 
delay been occasioned by any indo- 
lence or inattention on my part, the 
encouragement I have hitherto re- 
ceived would have been justly with- 
drawn: but in the circumstances 1 

which I have been placed, I trust 
shall be considered as having some 
claim to the indulgence of the public. 
They who may be still disposed to en 
courage my arduous undertaking, May 
rest assured that in the prosecution © 
it, I shall spare no exertions consist- 
ent witha Sie regard to my health, 
which is by no means re-established, 
and with other important occupations 

in which I am necessarily engaged. 


C. WELLBELOVED. 
—— a 


Extract from a Sermon on the Duty 
of Christians to imitate the Example 
of Jesus in his Compassion towards 
the Paralytic, according to the Mea- 
sure of their Ability: preached at 
Maidstone, Sept. 15, 1822, by the 
Rev. G. Kenrick, in behalf of the 
Rev. J. Gishurne and his distressed 
Family.* 

Mark ii. 11: ‘* Arise, and take up thy 


‘ bed, and go thy way into thine house.” 


“HE crowd assembled in the 
court where our Saviour was 
preaching, were greatly surprised at 
the apparent presumption of the com- 
mand to such an unfortunate creature 
us he who lay before them, to take 
up his own couch and walk! It might 
for a moment be suspected that it was 
intended in mockery of his hopeless 
calamity; but the mandate is no 
sooner issued than it is obeyed. The 
shrivelled limbs, withering in prema- 
ture old age, become incoucile ani- 
mated with new youth, the vital cur- 
rent rushes with the rapidity of light- 
ning into its almost forsaken chan- 
nels, and he who could not lift a hand, 
now bears his own couch, to prove the 
completeness of his cure. ‘* Go into 
thine house,” adds Jesus. Significant 
words! What transport would his 
arrival oceasion there! Joy would 
almost blind the eyes of his household, 
while he walked with the firm, unwa- 
vering step of health into his own 
dwelling. Blessed change! He went 
out by the will of others; he re¢urns 
of his own accord: he rent out with 
amind dark, confused and cloudy, an 
eye vacant and unmeaning ; he returns 
with a countenance beaming with intel- 
ligence and animated with joy: he 
went out borne of four; he returns 
bearing his own couch: he went out 
the pitied emblem of Divine chastise- 
ment; he returns a monument of Di- 
vine mercy ! 

Which of us, my brethren, would 
hot rejoice to become the honoured 
instrument in communicating a happi- 
hess like this to the afflicted and re- 
spected brother and his destitute 
household whose cause I am now 
pleading? Were it conceivable that 
any of us should be so highly favoured 
by Him who is all-powerful to make 
whole as well as to wound, to restore 





* The sum of 12/. 14s, 9d. was col- 
fected on the occasion. 
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as well as to destroy, with what de- 
light should we recall that warning, 
persuading and exhorting voice which 
has been often heard in the church, 
snatch away the veil of oblivion which 
covers the events of his past life, and 
pour the vil of joy on the heads of 
his widowed wife, and these erphan 
though not futherless children! This 
is an exercise of our benevolent feel- 
ings which is not vouchsafed to us. 
The Father hath reserved it for the 
Son of his love. We are far too frail 
and sinful to be so d/essing and so 
blessed. But, thanks be to God, the 
generous emotions of your bosoms 
need not be ungratified. Channels 
are provided in which every stream of 
benevolent affection may run, and 
into which, I doubt not, you are this 
moment eager to pour them. Were 
[| pleading the cause of a Heathen, I 
should do it with contidence, ground- 
ing my claim on the admitted plea of 
the Syro-Phenician woman, that the 
dogs may be permitted to partake of 
the crumbs which fall from the chil- 
dren’s table. But here is a Christian 
brother, and a Christian minister, 
suddenly deprived of the means of pro- 
viding for those whom God hath given 
him. 

Does any one ask, What return shall 
I have for my money? 

That you will enjoy any great tem- 
poral reward for what you are about 
to give, I dare not promise you. The 
objects of your beneficence are not 
likely, by your utmost efforts, to be 
placed in a situation where they will 
have the power of conferring great 
favours on others. I cannot even assure 
you that their parent’s tongue will in- 
voke on your heads that blessing which 
sm aor for a hand whose doings 

presume not to question, has com- 
manded it into silence ; and his family 
altar | almost fear may be cold. But 
you will not be without your reward 
even in this life. These tender plants 
which are springing up around his 
board, which but for you must be 
speedily uprooted from their places, 
and cast forth to grow wild in the de- 
sert, or be scorched in the sun or 
choked by the weeds of vice, trained 
by your hand and watered by your be- 
neficence, will grow up in laxuriance 
and fertility. And perhaps it may be 
the lot of some of you in the weary 
journey of life, when deprived of those 
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means of promoting your own comfort 
and relieving the distresses of others 
which you now possess, thankfully to 
pluck some portion of their fruit. 
For which of us can tell what need we 
may have for the services of those to 
whom we do good? ‘“‘ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it 
after many days.’’ Your benevolence 
will be rewarded even here, for God 
will give more of it, and increase your 
happiness in the same proportion. 
But you will be abundantly rewarded 
in a better world, where the tongue 
of the dumb shall be unloosed, where 
** that which is sown in dishonour shall 
be raised in glory, and that which is 
sown in weakness shall be raised in 
power,” aud where you shall receive 
those acknowledgements which were 
here withheld, and where Christ him- 
self shall undertake to return the 
kindness which has been shewn to- 
wards his afflicted ‘little ones.’’ 
<i 


Hove-House, 


Sir, Sept. 10, 1822. 
S your correspondent R. S. 


(pp. 470, 471) confesses that 
he does not know the case of Brigh- 
ton, he may be excused on the plea 
of ignorance for having reported it 
from a reporter in terms which 
imply a cegsure upon men who 
have deserved none. My reason for 
noticing it is, however, that the report 
states what is not the fact, and what 
could not be believed to be the fact 
without doing harm. The reporter 
said, that the people of Brighton were 
unable to complete their scheme, and 
advised with respect to Clifton, ‘* Let 
the expense of the building be known, 
and the money advanced before the 
undertaking.” Now the fact is, that 
the Unitarians of Brighton never sup- 
posed themselves able to build a cha- 
pel for the common accommodation 
of themselves and visiters from Lon- 
don and other parts of the kingdom ; 
and the work was not undertaken by 
them. 

the subscription did indeed com- 
mence in Brighton, and with great 
liberality ; but the building was under- 
taken by a Committee of gentlemen 
at a distance, who both counted the 
cost and completed the scheme. As 
the subscriptions from London and 
other parts were less numerous, but 
not less liberal, than might have been 


Misrepresentation with regard to Brighton Chapel. 





expected, the deficient sums were im- 
mediately advanced by the Committee ; 
and it is certain that there is no inten. 
tion on the part of any gentleman who 
did so, to require interest for the sums 
so advanced, till the people of Brigh- 
ton shall be better able to bear it, 
More than two years have passed since 
the chapel was opened for divine wor- 
ship; and there has been no omission 
of morning or evening service in that’ 
time. It is proper that this should 
be made public for the information of 
those of our friends who, knowing as 
little of the Brighton case as your 
correspondent, might be misled as he 
has been. ‘The New-Road Chapel in 
Brighton ought to have been named 
as a case not of warning, but of en- 
couragement and incitement, 
JOHN MORRELL. 
—La— 
Clapton, 

SIR, Sept. 15, 1822. 
NEVER heard the names of ‘* the 
Jury who lately convicted Mrs. 

Wright,” so that [ am quite igno- 
rant who the ‘‘professing Unita- 
rians”’ that have excited the regret of 
S. C. (p. 459) by that discreditable 
transaction. I would not apply the 
term to any of those jurymen who, 
under the disadvantages of prejudice 
and misinformation, could believe that 
they were doing God service, by de- 
voting to imprisonment and confisca- 
tion, for such a cause, a fellow-crea- 
ture, alike the offspring of their hea- 
venly Father, though so unhappy 4s 
to reject his revelation, or even to 
deny his existence. The discredit 
attaches to those who wished that “ re- 
straints upon discussion were aban- 
doned,” and yet contributed to count 
a persecuted publisher to the fender 
mercies of the King’s Bench, satisfied 
with the exclamation, ‘ What could 
we do, and how could we act other- 
wise?” They certainly might have 
done much. They might have borne 
a testimony highly honourable to 
Christians, whose faith stands not in 
human policy, but ‘in the power of 
God,” by absenting themselves (as 
they would probably have done, with- 
out scruple, for an adequate personal 
convenience) from such a jury, a the 
possible hazard of pecuniary pe 
nalties, rather than lend their assist 
ance to the exccution of what they 


esteemed an unrighteous law. Ne 
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one, I think, will envy the reflections of 
these “ professing Unitarians,”’ when 
the victim of their verdict shall, as is 
too probable, be torn from her hus- 
hand and infant family by a sentence 
to a prison, and perhaps that family 
beygared by a moderate fine. 

But there are, in the conclusion of 
your correspondent’s letter, some im- 
portant considerations, which have not 
vet received the attention they deserve. 
Lam incompetent to decide on their 
application to the case in question ; 
but of this I have no doubt, that jury- 
men, especially in the cases of libel, 
ought, as S. C. recommends, to exa- 
mine more minutely than they have 
generally done, and upon mora/ rather 
than on degal principles, the aceusa- 
tions of a prosecutor, who, by the 
wordy vituperations against a defen- 
dant, with which he is allowed to 
charge his weapon of warfare, whe- 
ther a declaration, indictment or infor- 
mation ex officio, often becomes him- 
self the publisher of ** a false, scanda- 
lous and malicious libel.” 

That interesting letter, (pp. 492-- 
495) the result of much attentive ob- 
servation and mortifying experience, is 
calculated to make a humane English- 
man blush for his country, and wish 
thatthe Protector’s Admiral in 1655, in- 
stead of conquering Jamaica, had, steer- 
ed homeward in an opposite direc- 
tion. The following representations 
may serve to confirm Mr. Cooper’s 
opinion respecting the hopelessness, or 
rather the impolicy, if not the injus- 
tee, of attempting to communicate 
religious instruction to Negroes, while 
they “are to remain the victims of a 
disgusting tyranny,” under a perpe- 
tual hereditary bondage, which shews 
how incomplete was the applauded tri- 
umph of humanity in the Abolition,of 
the Slave ‘Trade. 

“The Rev. James Ramsay, M.A., 
Viear of Teston, in Kent,” (where he 
died in 1789,) published in 17384, “* An 
Essay on the ‘Treatment and Conver- 
sion of African Slaves, in the British 
Sugar Colonies,” among which he 
had resided 20 years. ‘This author, 
described by Clarkson as “‘ the first 
tontroversial writer, and one of the 
ost able and indefatigable labourers” 
@ the cause of the Abolition, has a 
chapter entitled, ‘* The Advancement 
“ Slaves must accompany their Reli- 
§0us Instruction.” 
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Mr. Ramsay remarks that “* master 
and slave are in every respect op 
site terms; the persons to whom they 
are applied are natural enemies to 
each other,” and that ‘‘ to make a 
man capable of religion, we must en- 
dow him with the rights and privileges 
of a man; we must teach him to feel 
his weight in society, and set a value 
on himself as a member of the com. 
munity, before we can attempt to 
persuade him to lay in his claim to 
heaven.” ‘Then ‘‘to shew the neces- 
sity of advancing the slave in the seale 
of social life,” he proceeds to ** relate 
the little eilicacy of such attempts as 
have been made to communicate reli- 
vious knowledge to him in his hitherto 
debased state.” 

Among Mr. Ramsay’s testimonies 
is ** Robertson, a minister of Nevis,” 
who ‘* wrote professedly on the con- 
version of slaves in our colonies,” 
(about 1734,) ‘* and seems to have 
laboured honestly in it himself’ He 
appears, “ from his observations,” to 
have been ‘ of opinion that the ma- 
nufacture of sugar and the practice 
of religion were things incompatible ; 
and that before we began to deliberate 
about the conversion of slaves, the 
previous question had need to be dis- 
cussed whether we should maintain 
this manufacture, or apply ourselves 
to promote the growth of Christi- 
anity.” 

This just view of the subject seems 
to have been well understood by the 
privileged orders in the West Indies, 
Mr, Ramsay relates, that, on his 
‘* first settlement” there, besides in- 
structing Negroes in his own family, 
he ‘* made A soine pudlic attempts 
to instruct slaves.”’ It was, however, 
‘« quickly suggested, and generally 
believed, that he wanted to interrupt 
the work of slaves, to give them time, 
forsooth, to say their prayers; that he 
aimed at making of them Christians, 
to render them incapable of being 
good slaves.” Thus ‘he stood, in 
opinion, a rebel convict against the 
interest and majesty of plantership.” 
And as, “ in the bidding prayer, he 
had inserted a petition for the conver- 
sion of slaves, it was deemed so disa- 
greeable a memento, that several white 
yeople on account of it left off attend- 
ing divine service ;’’ so that ** he was 
obliged to omit the prayer entirely, to 
try and bring them back.” 
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Mr. Ramsay has, I think, been 
quoted on this subject in one of your 
early volumes [VI. 452}; also the 
opinion of that ambitious statesman 
and polite scholar, or rather that /e¢- 
tered barbarian, Curteret Lord Gran- 
ville, who died in 1763, according to 
Biog. Brit., (Il. 278,) with a verse 
of Homer on his lips, leaving papers 
on various subjects, among which 1s 
expressed his Aope *‘ never to see our 
Negroes in America become Christians, 
because he believed that this would 
render them Jess laborious slaves.’’ 
Lord Granville, however, was neither so 
inconsistent nor self-convicted, as those 
West-India proprietors who support 
Bihle, Tract, or School Socicties ; for 
‘at home he was not for having the 
vulgar taught to read, that they might 
think of nothing but the plough and 
their other low avocations.”  (¢(/Aid. 
IV. Addend. to Ill.) Happily, the 
barbarous monopoly of knowledge has 
now scarcely a noble, clerical, or unti- 
tled advocate; for Church and State 
have at length judged it expedient, 
no longer to discourage the eaten 
of the people, even though the Duke 
of Richmond's dreaded wniversal suf- 
Srage should, one day, be the una- 
voidable consequence. 

J.T. RUTT. 
ee 
Sivansea, 
Sir, Sept. 10, 1822. 


N all probability many of your 

readers will have seen the notice 
of a late reply to my Remonstrance, 
with “‘ answers to the questions by a 
Trinitarian,” and a reference in your 
pages to this work may be deemed an 
attention due from me to the Unita- 
rian public. Beyond this reference, 
however, it is not my intention to 
— any consideration to this pub- 
ication ; and to this determination I 
have been led by the two following 
reasons: first, because | have but 
too much cause to think that the pre- 
caution of the author in not having 
openly advanced into the field, is little 
better than a tacit acknowledgment of 
his insufliciency to meet the subject. 
He has warily and prudently, as con- 
cerns the nature of his reply, placed 
himself in ambush, since in truth the 
work is stamped generally with a spi- 
rit which all true Christians must re- 
ject; and it does not come within the 


scope of my intention to subject my. 
selt to the pride and contumely of any 
disingenuous anonymous writer. This 
opponent, whoever he is, has indulged 
In misrepresentation, imputation and 
misquotation ; the character of the 
work at once displays itself. Let but 
the subjects of its second and third 
pages be compared with their respee- 
tive heads in the Remonstrance, and 
the reason why this ‘ Trinitarian” 
has shot his arrow in the dark, will 
immediately stand manifest. Second. 
ly, as to sound argument, I deem the 
work altogether too frivolous to be 
deserving of a lengthened attention. 
The evasions are generally so palpa- 
ble and puerile, that any man of sense 
might truly be ashamed to subscribe 
his name to them. Against such a 
reply, I leave the  Remonstrance 
charged with its own vindication, sufli- 
ciently satisfied that under any thing 
like a fair comparison, its merit, be 
it what it may, will be found to have 
lost little or nothing by the test of 
this ‘‘ Kwamination.” I have no de- 
sire, however, that my opponent’s 
work should be given over todie a 
natural and sudden death ; on the con- 
trary, should it not be found to hang 
inconveniently heavy upon its leading- 
strings, | could wish it to be held up 
for a time, that Trinitarians of sound 
understanding, on viewing the ricketty 
offspring, may turn aside their faces 
for shame. As to Unitarians, were 
they in want of any materials for ar- 
gument, this volume would furnish 
them with an ample supply, besides, 
perhaps, no small amusement ; for the 
sailed studied and endless contrivance 
and subterfuge is diverting enough, 
and must have cost the author no 
small pains, for, as may be seen, M- 
stead of plain, concise answers, he has 
occupied upon some single questiois 
more pages than the whole of the 
questions themselves would require. 
The attempt, however, may not be 
without its use, and it will serve me 
in stopping up a few insignificant ere- 
vices through which an approach has 
been sought. An answer to Unita- 
rian questions was what I particularly 
desired to see, having an assuranee 
(and in which I am fortified by the 
Examination”) that such an adven- 
turous course could not fail greatly t0 
expose the weakness of the Trimitaria® 
cause, and in like degree to display 











the strength of ours; for what does the 
Unitarian want but to force his oppo- 
nent to a close contest, to draw him 
from a waste of time and words by 
desultory controversy, and to bring 
him within such an open, yet circum- 
scribed field, as shall oblige him to 
meet the weight of the arguments ten- 
dered against him, as well as to exhi- 
bit his own? 

The author of the “ Examination” 
takes his ground upon an assumption 
of the suffrage of the immortal Locke 
(chiefly) and of Newton, and upon the 
use of two ostensible golden keys of 
his own manufacture, for the purpose 
of unlocking my questions ; but the 
instant we begin to handle these keys, 
we plainly discover them to be no- 
thing better than brass, and truly bra- 
zen ones they are. As to the Unita- 
rianism of Locke and Newton, in so 
far as regards the question of the Tri- 
nity, I assert, and am ready to maintain 
it, that the proofs we are now enabled 
to bring forward, are so ample and 
decisive in their nature, that when 
duly presented, no Trinitarian of sound 
judgment and having a proper regard 
for the character of his understanding, 
as well as for the character of these 
two great men, can venture to resist 
the conviction; and as for the two 
keys or ‘‘ propositions,” they are not 
only mere trumpery, where they are 

laced, as serving to ‘exhibit the 

oundation of (Unitarian) objections,” 
but, in truth, may admirably serve to 
unlock the arcanum of Trinitarians, 
and, in my conviction, to expose such 
a degree of awful responsibility as no 
man, holding the doctrines Trinita- 
rians actually do, can possibly enter- 
tain, except under the grossest delu- 
sion and the most irrational concep- 
tions of the Supreme Being. I feel 
satisfied that no man of acknowledged 
ability and having a due regard for it, 
will take up Unitarian questions upon 
the ground this ‘ Trinitarian” has 
done; and at the same time I am as 
fully persuaded, that, being founded 
both upon scripture and reason, they 
are not to be met but by means of the 
same nature, and perhaps not much 
less palpably evasive. 

I might state, as a further objection 
to any set reply to this ‘‘ Trinitarian,” 
that he has expressly identified him- 
self with those who join in raising a 
ery of blasphemy, and who fly in the face 
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of our legislators for abolishing penal 
laws which, even as a dead letter, they 
deemed too disgraceful to remain any 
longer upon our statute-book. This 
consideration alone is sufficient to con. 
demn his work, since it is now notori- 
ous that such men are uniformly as 
weak in judgment as they are violent 
in spirit; and I must express my sur- 
prise and concern, that the respecta- 
ble pastors of our National Church, 
and ‘Trinitarians generally, should so 
long have stood by and witnessed with 
indifference the manifestation of a spi- 
rit, as hostile to the true interests of 
the Church, as it is injurious to pure 
Christianity. 

The author of the ‘ Examination” 
has evidently proceeded upon the 
haughty and most odious principle of 
infallibility, which gave birth to that 
sanguinary spirit which has proved to 
be the abomination of desolation, 
which, in the language of the amiable 
Watts, ‘‘ has made a slaughter-house 
of the church of Christ ;” which in 
former days crimsoned over our native 
soil, and which still haunts us ; which, 
under a more efficient form, dictated 
the late horrible persecutions in 
France, and which now, leagued with 
despotism, thirsts to overthrow the 
altar of liberty in Spain, and to sink 
its ruins in the blood of its abettors. 
But if respectable Trinitarians can 
think that in our condemnation of this 
violence we are not guided by views to 
peace and good will, but only seek to 
ward off the weight of the accusation, 
then let their heated zealots proceed 
with redoubled ardour, let them blow 
their trumpets as it were in the new 
moon, let them vociferate in our mar- 
ket-places, let them proclaim blasphe- 
my frum our house-tops, under all the 
vehemence their rage would naturally 
dictate,—whilst Unitarians stand and 
look at them with equal surprise, pity 
und contempt. What a feast do these 
animosities and bitter revilings afford 
to the Deist! How have they conti- 
nued to disfigure Christianity in the 
eyes of the whole Infidel world! It is 
high time then that Christians of every 
name should unite to put the perpe- 
trators of such offences to utter shame, 
and to rescue Christianity from such a 
terror, : 

In common with every Unitarian, 
I proffer the right hand of good fellow- 
ship without reserve to all denomina- 
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tions of Christians. I cannot imagine 
how any man, with a heart and mind 
duly imbued with genuine Christi- 
anity, can act otherwise. Icannot see 
what claim a man with an anti-chris- 
tian temper can have to the title of 
Christian, for by their fruits ye shall 
hnow them. I cannot conceive any 
thing more hateful and disgusting than 
that assumed priestly infallidility, pride 
and presumption,which adjudges others 
to eternal damnation as the worst of 
reprobates, upon an unaroidable dit- 
ference of opinion; and, ‘‘ for one, so 
long as life and health shall last,” I 
will ever promptly place myself in the 
foremost rank against it, however great 
the authority or the numbers to whieh 
I may stand opposed. 


JAMES GHFORD. 
ES 


GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 

No. CCOCXC, 
Hanint, « Persian Poet. 

Be patient then: submit to present ill: 
‘Time is the sire of wonders—let thy 

soul 

Unwavering trust the eternal Spirit still: 
Countless his gifts, his power beyond 

controul, 
— 
No, CCCXCL 
Savi: A Specimen of the Mystical 
Poetry of the Sufis. 

One day as I was in the bath, a 
friend of mine put into my hand a 
piece of scented clay. I took it and 
said to it, Art thou musk or amber- 
gris? for lam charmed with thy de- 
ightful scent. It answered, I was a 
despicable piece of clay; but I was 
some time in the company of the rose. 
the sweet quality of my companion 
was communicated to me, otherwise I 
should have been only a piece of earth, 
as I appear to be. 


— 
No. CCCXCIL 
From the Philoctetes of Nophocles. 


. 4 . “ J . 
Hut piety, whate'er to man arrives, 
Lives he, or dies he, still on earth sur- 
vives, 


i 


552 Cleanings. 


— 


No. CCCXCIIL 


ZOoHAIR concludes the Third of his 
Pastorals with the following, among 
other Apophthegms. 

Experience has taught me the events 
of this day and yesterday ; Wut as to 
the events of to-morrow, Lt confess my 
blindness. ; 

Half of man is his tongue, and the 
other half is his heart: the rest is only 
an image composed of blood and flesh 

How many men dost thou sce whose 
abundant merit is admired when they 
are silent, but whose failings are dis. 
eovered as soon as they open their 
lips! 

An old man never grows wise after 
his folly : but when a youth has acted 
foolishly, he may attain wisdom. 


—a— - 
No. CCCXCIY, 
Gop, from the Alcoran. 


God is mighty and wise. _ ITis is th 
kingdom of heaven and earth: he giv 
eth life, and he putteth to death ; yea, 
he is the Almighty. He is the first 
and the last, the manifest and the 
inysterious, and he knoweth all things. 
It is he who created the heaven and 
the earth in six days, and then ascend- 
ed his throne. He knoweth that which 
entereth into the earth, and that which 
issueth out of it; that which cometh 


down from heaven and that which 


ascendeth to it; and he is with you 
wheresoever ye may be. 
— 2 
No. CCCXCV. 
Asiatic Descriptions of Spring. 
Lo! at thy bidding Spring appears 
Thy slave, ambitious to be seen ; 


Lord of the world ! thy voice she hea tf, 
And robes th’ exulting earth in greet. 


Now had the stormy Winter depart 
ed, and the graceful Spring returned : 
the face of the fields was pictured by 
Providence, as by a painter. The birds 
sung from amidst the flowers, hun- 
dreds of nightingales and thousands of 
linnets ravished the ear and compelles 
mankind to listen; while the toot- 
steps of heavenly benevolence recallet 
the earth from death to newness ° 
life. 









REVIEW. 


€ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”"—Popr. 


i 


Ant. 1.—Essays on the Formation 
and Publication of Opinions, and on 
other Subjects, Cr. 8vo. pp. 296. 
Ss. Hunter. 1821. 


FENXUAIS is not a common book. The 

author (whoever he be) pos- 
sesses an acute, discriminating mind ; 
embraces comprehensive views of man- 
kind; and asserts and maintains the 
most liberal and philosophical princi- 
ples. His style appears to indicate a 
practised writer: it is free, perspicu- 
ous, manly, and often beautiful. We 
fall in so entirely with his specula- 
tions, that we have little more to do 
than to describe his plan and to quote 
a few passages as samples of his ta- 
lents and illustrations of his design 
and spirit. 

The first Essay is ‘On the Forma- 
tion of Opinions.” This is divided 
into eight Sections. Section L, is 
“On the terms Belief, Assent and 
Opinion.” ‘ Assent appears to de- 
note the state of the understanding 
with regard only to propositions.” 
Belief has a more comprehensive 
acceptation, expressing the state of 
the mind with regard to any fact or 
circumstance, although that fact or 
circumstance may never have occurred 
to it in the form of a proposition, or, 
what is the same thing, may never 
have been reduced by it into words.” 
“ Opinion is seldom, if ever, used in 
reference to subjects which are cer- 
tain or demonstrable ;”” it is employed 
by the author, ‘‘ in reference to propo- 
sitions of a probable nature, to desig- 
hate that which is believed.” 

The IInd Section is ‘* On the In- 
dependence of Belief on the Will.” 

ere the Essayist examines and we 
think overturns the assumption of the 
Voluntary nature of belief. He ob- 
serves that there are a great number 
of facts and propositions in regard to 
our belief of which it is allowed that 
the will can have no power and mo- 
tives no efficacy ; e. g. mathematical 
aXlois, propositions in geometry, and 
facts coming under the senses or sup- 
ported by good testimony. If the 
will exercises any controul, it must be 
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on those subjects that admit of diver- 
sity of opinion, But the belief, 
doubt or disbelief which a man enter- 
tains of any proposition, may be the 
same in strength and every other re- 


spect as the belief, doubt or disbelief 


which he entertains of a proposition 
in regard to which there is entire una- 
nimity; and if in the latter case his 
opinion is involuntary, there can be 
no reason to suppose it otherwise in 
the former. It is supposed that when 
the understanding is in a state of fluc- 
tuation between two opinions, it is in 
the power of the will to determine the 
decision: but all the various degrees 
of belief and disbelief, from the fullest 
conviction to doubt, and from doubt 
to absolute incredulity, correspond to 
the degree of evidence, or to the na- 
ture of the considerations present to 
the mind. The understanding, it is 
clear, cannot believe a proposition on 
precisely the same evidence as that on 
which it previously doubted it, and 
yet to ascribe to mere volition a 
change from doubt to conviction, is 
asserting that this may take place; it 
is aflirming that a man, without the 
slightest reason, may, if he please, be- 
lieve to-day what he doubted yester- 
day. The following distinction is ob- 
viously just : 


** Belief appears to be the firmest when 
there are no hostile or contrary consi- 
derations for the mind to rest upon, In 
proportion to the number and importance 
of contrary considerations belief is im- 
paired, and if they are increased to a cer- 
tain extent, it fades into doubt. The 
latter is often a state of oscillation, in 
which the mind passes from one class of 
arguments to another, the predominant 
affection of the moment according with 
the arguments on which the contempla- 
tion happens to be fixed. ‘The mind may 
also be said to be in doubt when it is ac- 
quainted with neither side of a question, 
and has therefore no grounds for a deter- 
minate opinion, The one may be called 
active or positive, the other passive or 
negative doubt.”—Nole, p. 11. 

The author next meets the allega- 


tion that the will may have the power 
of changing the character of the evi- 
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dence: this, he says, implies that it 
may be capable either of raising addi- 
tional ideas in the mind, or of detach- 
ing some of the ideas already there, 
from the rest with which they are as- 
sociated, and dismissing them from 
view; which is contrary to the con- 
clusions of the best metaphysical 
writers. 


** But the proof of the involuntary na- 
ture of belief depends not on the justness 
of any metaphysical argument. Every 
one may bring the question to the test of 
experiment; he may appeal to his own 
consciousness, and try whether, in any 
conceivable case, he can at pleasure 
change his opinion, and he will soon find 
that the most ardent wishes can be of no 
avail. Take any controverted fact in his- 
tory; let aman make himself perfectly 
acquainted with the statements and au- 
thoritics on both sides, and, at the end 
of his investivation, he will either believe, 
doubt, or disbelieve the fact in question, 
Now apply any possible motive to his 
mind, Blame him, praise him, intimidate 
him by threats, or allure him by promises, 
and after all your efforts, how far will 
you have succeeded in changing the state 
of his intellect with regard to the fact? 
How far will you have altered the con- 
nexion which he discerns between certain 
premises aud certain conclusions? To 
affect his belief you must affect the sub- 
ject of it by producing new arguments or 
considerations. The understanding being 
passive as to the impressions made upon 
it, if you wish to change those impres- 
sious you must change the cause which 
produces them. You can alter percep- 
tious only by altering the thing perceived, 
Every man’s consciousness will tell him, 
that the will can no more modify the 
effect of an argument on the understand- 
ing, than it can change the taste of sugar 
to the palate, or the fragrance of a rose 
to the smell; and that nothing can 
weaken its force, as apprehended by the 
intellect, but another argument opposed 
to it.”—Pp, 14, 15. 


Section III. treats of the “ Opini- 
ons of Locke and some other Writers 
Reid and Bacon) on this Subject.’ 
These great writers are shewn to have 
maintained the involuntary nature of 
belief. A little inconsistency is point- 
ed out in Locke’s language. The an- 
thor had exposed in the Ist Section 
the incorrectness of some of the deti- 
nitions in the “ Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding.” These exceptions to 
Locke's accuracy are not made in dis- 
paragement of that great philosopher ; 


their being made is in fact an acknow. 
ledgment of his just authority. No 
one is at the pains to vindicate his 
dissent from Stillingfleet, Norris, or 
any other of Locke’s antagonists. 

In Section IV. the author suggests 
“*the Circumstances which haye led 
Men to regard Belief as voluntary,” 
The common error may, he thinks, 
be mainly ascribed to the intimate 
connexion subsisting between belief 
and the expression or declaration of 
it, the latter of which is at all times 
an act of the will; the term assene 
being used to express the intimation 
of our concurrence with an opinion as 
well as the concurrence itself, Ano- 
ther source of the error he conceives 
to be the practice of confounding the 
consent of the understanding with that 
of the will or feelings. He further 
accounts for the error by remarking, 
that it may have arisen in some degree 
from the circumstance of many peo- 
ple having no real conception of the 
truth or falsehood of those opinions 
which they profess. With such per- 
sons Opinions are mere professions, a 
party-badge, not depending on the 
understanding, and to be assumed or 
discarded at pleasure. In regard to 
some subjects, all mankind are in this 
predicament ; opinions being on most 
oceasions simply objects of memory, 
results at which we recollect to have 
arrived without at the moment recol- 
lecting the process. Hence it is obvi- 
ously possible for even an acute logi- 
cian to be mistaken, as to the opinions 
about which he has attained a decisive 
conviction, and not to find out his mis- 
take till he is reduced to the neces- 
sity of recollecting, or rather repeat- 
ing, the process through which he had 
originally gone. 1S 

‘The author proceeds in Section V. 
to “the Sources of Differences of 
Opinion,” and on this very difficult 
part of the subject displays great 1- 
venuity. Belief is an involuntary 
state of mind, but may, like sleep, 
which is also involuntary, be to a cer 
tain extent prevented or induced ace 
cording to our pleasure. This result 
is traced to wilful partiality of atten= 
tion or examination. Again, externa 
circumstances which vary in the case 
of each individual, occasion different 
ideas to be presented to each mind, 
different associations to be established 
even amongst the same ideas, and 0 











course different opinions to be formed. 
National circumstances occasion na- 
tional, and individual circumstances 
individual peculiarities of thinking. 
How then, if belief is perfectly inde- 
yendent of the will, shall we account 
Fe the fact, that the same events or 
the same arguments produce different 
effects on different minds? Different 
conclusions from the same arguments 
originate either in that defect of lan- 
guage, in consequence of which the 
terms employed do not convey to 
every mind the same ideas, or in those 
circumstances which occasion other 
ideas besides those actually expressed, 
(and different ideas in the case of dif- 
ferent individuals,) to present them- 
selves to the understanding: to which 
we may add such circumstances as, 
when the original arguments or con- 
sequent suggestions are numerous and 
complicated, have a tendency to fix 
the attention of different persons on 
different parts, and thereby occasion 
different considerations to remain ulti- 
mately in view, 

Section VI. is a continuation of the 
sane subject, as far as regards “ the 
feelings and passions of mankind.’ 
Here the author describes and explains 
the peculiar influence possessed by the 
sensitive over the intellectual part of 
our nature. The effects of arguments 
a depend upon states of feeling. 

‘he attribute of drawing and fixing 
the attention belongs in a remarkable 
degree to all strong emotions : 


“Fear, for example, may so concen- 
trate our thoughts on some particular 
features of our situation, may so absorb 
our attention, that we may overlook all 
other circumstances, and be led to con- 
clusions which would be instantly rejected 
by a dispassionate understanding. 

“ While the mind is in this state of 
excitement, it has a sort of elective at- 
traction (if we may borrow an illustration 
from chemical science) for some ideas to 
the neglect of all others. It singles out 
from the number presented to it those 
Which are connected with the prevailing 
emotion, while the rest are overlooked 
and forgotten, lu examining any ques- 
tion, it may really comprehend all the 
arguments submitted to it; but, at the 
conclusion of the review, those ouly are 
retained which have been illuminated by 
the predominant passion ; and since opi- 
ions, as we have secn, are the result of 
the considerations which have been at- 
tended to and are in sight, not of such 
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as have been overlooked and have vanish- 
ed, it is those by which the judgment will 
be determined.”—Pp. 53, 54. 


The author next examines the just- 
ness of the common saying, ‘* quod 
volumus facile credimus,” ‘‘ we rea- 
dily believe what is agreeable to our 
wishes ;” on which he remarks, that, 
like many other maxims current in 
the world, it points at a truth without 
much precision. Wishes, he contends, 
are totally inoperative till they are 
transformed into hope. If, instead of 
having a ground for hope, we have a 
reason for fear, our apprehension dis- 
poses us, in the same way, to believe 
the reverse of what we wish. 

Perhaps, the Essayist has not in 
this part of the argument sufficiently 
adverted to the natural tendency of 
wishes to form themselves into hopes, 
and thus into opinions. ‘The Roman 
poet appears to us to describe the 
true philosophy of the human mind : 


Quique cupit, sperat ; suaque illum ora. 
eula fallunt. 


The influence of general opinion 
and some of the most striking effects 
of eloquence are explained by the 
author on the principle of the par- 
tiality of attention which they tend to 
create. Emotions are shewn to have 
less room to operate in proportion to 
the perspicuity of our views. With 
regard to the major part of mankind, 
traditionary prejudices and early asso- 
ciations have a predominant influence, 
imparting a tincture to every subject, 
and leaving traces in every conclusion, 

The author proceeds to the practical 
part of his subject in Section VII., 
which is entitled, *‘ On Belief and 
Opinions as Objects of Moral Appro- 
bation and Disapprobation, Rewards 
and Punishments.” It follows, of 
course, that if opinions be involuntary 
they cannot involve either merit or 
demerit. The nature of an opinion 
cannot make it criminal. Praise or 
blame may, however, be justly attach- 
ed to the manner in which an inquiry 
is prosecuted. But the consideration 
of opinions, as reprehensible in so far 
as they are the result of unfair inves- 
tigation, can scarcely be rendered a 
useful or practical principle ; for opi- 
nions furnish no criterion of the fair- 
ness or unfairness of investigation, 
since the most opposite results, the 
inost contrary opinions, may cnsuc 
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from the same degree of impartiality 
and application.—Opinions, then, do 
not fall within the province of legisla- 
tion: 


“The allurements and the menaces of 
power are alike incapable of establishing 
opinions in the mind, or eradicating those 
which are already there. They may 
draw hypocritical professions from avarice 
and ambition, or extort verbal renuncia- 
tions from fear and feebleness ; but this 
is all they can accomplish. ‘The way to 
alter belief is not to address motives to 
the will, but arguments to the intellect. 
‘To do otherwise, to apply rewards and 
punishments to opinions, is as absurd as 
to raise men to the peerage for their 
ruddy complexions, to whip them for the 
gout, and hang them for the scrofula,”— 
P. 70, 

The Essayist distinguishes, at the 
saine time, between the innocence of 
the man and the harmlessness of his 
views, and between holding opinions 
and expressing them: the expression 
of opinions is always a voluntary act, 
and, being neutral in itself, may be 
commendable or reprehensible aceord- 
ing to the circumstances in which it 
ra Me place. 

The author treats, in Section VIIL, 
“On the Evil Consequences of the 
common Errors on this Subject.” One 
of its most obvious effects has been 
to draw mankind from an attention to 
moral conduct, and to lead them to 
regard the belief of certain tenets as 
far more deserving of approbation 
than a course of the most consistent 
virtue : 


“* The error under consideration has 
also produced much secret misery, by 
loading the minds of the timid and con- 
scientious with the imaginary guilt of 
holding opinions which they regarded 
with horror while they could not avoid 
them. What is still worse, it has fre- 
quently alarmed the inquirer into an 
abandonment of the pursuit of truth. 
(uder a confused supposition of crimi- 
nality in the belief of particular doctrines, 
men have with reason been deterred from 
examining evidence, lest it should irre- 
sistibly lead them to views which it might 
be culpable to entertain. If it is really 
true, indeed, that the least deviation 
from a given line of Opinion will be at- 
tended with guilt, the only safe course 
is to exclude all examination, to shun 
every research which might, by possibi- 
lity, terminate in any such result. When 
it is already fixed and determined, that 
a0 investigation must end in a prescribed 


way, Otherwise the inquirer will be ip 
volved in criminality, all inquiry becomes 
not Only useless but foolish. This appre- 
hension of the consequences of research 
once extended even to natural philoso- 
phy; and there is little doubt that it may 
be justly charged by moral science with 
much of the slowness of its progress, If 
the former has long since emancipated 
itself from this error, the latter still con- 
fessedly labours under its oppression. ‘The 
intellect is still intimidated into a deser- 
tion of every track which appears to lead 
to conclusions at variance with the pre. 
scribed modes of thinking : 
** Men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become 
too bright, 
And their free thoughts be crimes, aud 
earth have too much light.” 
Pp. /4, 7). 

The same error has probably been 
one principal cause of requiring sub- 
scriptions to a long list of abstruse, 
complex, and often unintelligible dee- 
trines, in order to qualify the aspirant 
not only for ecclesiastical, but even 
for civil and military offices. The 
most fatal consequence of the error 
has been the attempt to regulate men’s 
creeds by the application of intimide- 
tion and punishment. All religions 
persecutors have been more or less ac- 
tuated by the mischievous principle. 
Even the victims themselves appear, 
in many instances, not to have called 
in question the right of persecution, 
but only the propriety of its exercise 
on their own persons. In reading the 
history of intolerance, our pity for the 
sufferers is often neutralized by a de- 
testation of their owe by @ 
knowledge that they would have m- 
flicted equal tortures on their adver- 
saries had they had equal power; an 
all that is left for us to do is to mourt 
over the degradation of our common 
nature. : 

Other causes may have mingled 
their influence in persecution. Phere 
seems to be a principle inherent ™ 
the nature of man that leads bim to 
seek for the approbation of his fellow- 
creatures, not only in his actions but 
in his modes of thinking. Hence he 
is uneasy under dissent and disagree- 
ment. He resents not oily the opp 
sition to his doctrines, but the pre- 
sumption of the opponent, and grows 
eager to chastise it. Those men 
general are the least hurt at opposite’ 
who, having a clear discernment © 








the foundation of their tenets, least 
require the support of other people’s 
approbation. Ihe state of doubt is, 
indeed, a state of trouble, to which 
every one will be averse in proportion 
as he is unaccustomed to intellectual 
exertion and candid inquiry. Hence, 
whoever takes his opinions on trust 
has a thorough repugnance to be dis- 
turbed by contrary arguments. 

In a note on this place the author 
makes an observation well worthy of 
attention : 


“It is a curious fact, which, I think, 
may be observed in the history of perse- 
cution, that men are generally more in- 
clined to punish those who believe less 
than they themselves do, than those who 
believe more. We pity rather than con- 
demn the extravagancies of fanaticism, 
and the absurdities of superstition ; but 
are apt to grow angry at the speculations 
of scepticism. If any one superadds some- 
thing to the established creed, his con- 
duct is viewed with tolerable composure ; 
it is when he attempts to subtract from 
it, that he provokes indignation, Is it 
that we feel a sort of superiority at per- 
ceiving the absurdity of what others be- 
lieve, and, on the other hand, are mor- 
tified when any body else appears to 
arrogate the same superiority over our- 
selves ?"—P. 87. 

More fixed and steady sources of 
intolerance may be found in the con- 
nexion often subsisting between men’s 
permanent interests or favourite ob- 
jects, and the maintenance of certain 
doctrines, 

In concluding this Essay the author 
glances at the inquiry, how far these 
causes of intolerance continue in ac- 
tion, in the present day, and in our 
owncountry. As far as they are placed 
in the passions of mankind, we can 
only look for a mitigation in propor- 
tion as the passions are weakened, or 
placed under stricter controul ; and the 
spirits of men are evidently softened 
by the improvement of the age, and 
the sympathies of mankind constrain 
that bigotry to be contented with re- 
proach and invective, which in a for- 
iner age would have had recourse to 
more formidable weapons. The ad- 
vancement of knowledge also lessens 
the intolerance which is founded in 
ignorance and error, though it has 
hot yet accomplished its destruction. 
here is still a boundary in specula- 
tion beyond which no one is allowed 
© proceed; at which innocence ter- 
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minates and guilt commences ; a boun- 
dary not fixed and determinate, but 
varying with the creed of every party. 

* Although the advanced civilization 
of the age rejects the palpably absurd 
application of torture and death, it is not 
to be concealed, that, amongst a numer- 
ous class, there is an analogous, though 
less barbarous persecution, of all who 
depart from received doctrines—the per- 
secution of private antipathy and public 
odium, They are looked upon as a spe- 
cies of criminals, and their deviations 
from established opinions, or, if any one 
prefers the phrase, their speculative er- 
rors, are regarded by many with as much 
horror as flagrant violations of morality. 
In the ordinary ranks of men, where 
exploded prejudices often linger for ages, 
this is scarcely to be wondered at; but it 
is painful, and on a first view unaccoun- 
table, to witness the prevalence of the 
same spirit in the republic of letters ; to 
see mistakes in speculation pursued with 
all the warmth of moral indignation and 
reproach. He who believes an opinion 
on the authority of others, who has taken 
no pains to investigate its claims to cre- 
dibility, nor weighed the objections to 
the evidence on which it rests, is lauded 
for his acquiescence, while obloquy from 
every side is too often heaped on the 
man, Who has minutely searched into the 
subject, and been led to an opposite con- 
clusion. ‘There are few things more dis- 
gusting to an enlightened mind than to 
see a number of men, a mob, whether 
learned or illiterate, who have never 
scrutinized the foundation of their opi- 
nions, assailing with contumely an indi. 
vidual, who, after the labour of research 
and reflection, has adopted different sen- 
timents from theirs, and pluming them- 
selves on the notion of superior virtue 
because their understandings have been 
tenacious of prejadice. 

“This conduct is the more remarkable, 
as on every side we mect with the admis- 
sion, that belief is not dependent on the 
will; and yet the same men, by whom 
this admission is readily made, will argue 
and inveigh on the virtual assumption of 
the contrary. 

“ This is a striking proof, amongst a 
multitude of others, of what the thinking 
mind must have frequently observed, that 
a principle is often retained in its appli- 
cations, long after it has been discarded 
as an abstract proposition. In a subject 
of so much importance, however, it be- 
hoves intelligent men to be rigidly cou- 
sistent. If our opinions are not volun- 
tary, bat independent of the will, the 
contrary doctrine and all its consequences 
ought to be practically abandoned ; they 
ought to be weeded from the sentiments, 
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habits, and institutions of society. We 
may venture to assert, that neither the 
virtue nor the happiness of man will ever 
be placed on a perfectly firm basis, till 
this fundamental error has been extir- 
pated from the human mind.”—Pp. 92-- 
94. 










































We shall return in the next number 
to this very able and truly pleasing 
writer. Our apology for dwelling so 
long upon the first Essay is the great 
yractical importance of the subject. 
Che influence of the truth which the 
Essayist seeks to establish is, in our 
judgment, incalculably beneficial. ‘It 
often happens,” as he well observes 
in the Preface, pp. vii. viii., ‘* that an 
important principle is vaguely appre- 
hended, and incidentally expressed, 
long before it is reduced to a definite 
form, or fixed by regular proof: but 
while it floats in this state on the sur- 
face of men’s understandings it is only 
of casual and limited utility; it is 
sometimes forgotten and sometimes 
abandoned, seldom pursued to its con- 
sequences, and frequently denied in 
its modifications. It is only after it 
has been clearly established by an in- 
disputable process of reasoning, ex- 
lored in its bearings, and exhibited 
in all its force, that it becomes of uni- 
form and essential service ; it is only 
then that it can be decisively appealed 
to both in controversy and in practice, 
and that it exerts the whole extent of 
its influence on private manners and 
public institutions.” 

——_— 

Art IL.—Plain and Familiar Lectures 
on the Leading Evidences and 
Truths of Natural and Revealed 
Religion; addressed principally to 
the Rising Generation. By Law- 
rence Holden, 12mo. pp. 262. 
Portrait. Sherwood and Co. 6s. 
1820. 


N R. HOLDEN has been for 
many years the acceptable and 
highly esteemed pastor of the Presby- 
terian or Unitarian congregation at 
Tenterden, in Kent. He has, we are 
informed, become more abundant in 
labours, as he has advanced in age. 
This volume is an evidence of his ac- 
tivity in the pastoral care ; it consists 
of addresses to the youth of his flock, 
at whose request it has been publish- 
ed, accompanied with a faithful por- 
trait of the worthy author. 
rhe following are the contents of 
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the Lectures: I. On the various Fa. 
culties of the Human Mind. II, Op 
the Existence of God. ILL, On the 
Providential and Moral Government 
of God. IV. The Probability of a 
Divine Revelation, under the already 
stated Views of the all-directing Pro. 
vidence and Government of God. 
V. The Divine Original of the Mosaic 
Dispensation. VI. The Old Testa- 
ment considered in the Light of His. 
tory and Prophecy. VII. The Divine 
Original of Christianity. VILL The 
Christian Religion considered in the 
Light of History. IX. The Christian 
Religion considered in the Light of 
Prophecy. X. Proofs of the Divine 
Original of Christianity, from the 
Characters and Circumstances of the 
First Disciples. XI. The Conversion 
of the Apostle Paul attended to, in 
Proof of the Truth of the Cliristian 
Religion. XIJ. The Truths and Pur- 
poses of Divine Revelation in corre- 
spondence with its Miraculous Attes- 
tations. XIII. The Morality of Reve- 
lation considered, in Correspondence 
with its Divine Original. XIV. Ge- 
neral Application. 

The prevalence of infidelity led Mr. 
Holden to instruct the younger mem- 
bers of his congregation in the princi- 
ples of their faith ; but he does not 
join in the undistinguishing clamour 
ugainst unbelievers, as if they were 
not men, or not worthy to live. He 
says, (Pref. p. Vi.,) 


“Tn any occasional observations on the 
arguments and objections of unbelievers 
which may be met with in the course ot 
the following Lectures, the author would 
persuade himself that nothing will be 
found to have escaped from him disre- 
spectfal, uncandid, or inconsistent with 
the benignant and charitable spirit of our 
holy religion; assuredly nothing of this 
nature is intended ; nor would he for 4 
moment attempt to justify an appeal to 
the strong arm of the law to check oF 
put a stop to their writings. Let them 
write, and let them be ansiered. Justly 
as he condemns the misrepresentations 
and partial quotations of these wnter, 
and much as he has been at other times 
disgusted with their sarcastic mockery 
and profaneness, he considers reason and 
argument as better weapons than /orce; 
and that, if divine revelation cannot ~ 
supported by its own evidences, ! — 
fall. His own decisive conviction — 
firm foundations upon which 1t rests, ns 
connected with a correspouding assuratce 








that sooner or later all opposition must 
fall before it.” 


Nothing, indeed, is more pleasing 
in these Lectures than the unassum- 
ing tone of the preacher, and the free 
and manly spirit which he encourages 
in his hearers. At the close of the 
IVth, he thus addresses his juvenile 
flock : 


“ The free exercise of the understand- 
ing, upon this and every other subject 
which is at all interesting, must be ever 
delightful. The observations here offered 
to your attention, are not urged upon 
you with a tone of authority, as though 
commanding your abject and blind sub- 
mission. My greatest pleasure is in 
meeting you from time to time, fully pre- 
pared to judge upon all subjects for your- 
selves. Yet, my young friends, | am so 
well satisfied myself, of the firmness of 
the ground on which I stand, that I have 
no fear or apprehension, when calling 
into free and full exercise the highest and 
best capacities of your nature : convinced, 
that if no unhappy bias takes place in 
your minds, from sin and from the world, 
religion, whether natural or revealed, the 
more fully it is inquired into, the more 
decisive will appear the firm foundations 
upon which it rests.”—Pp. 66, 67. 


Mr. Holden is sparing of critical 
remarks upon sceptical writers ; but 
he naturally introduces the name of 
Hume in the Lecture (the VIII[th) on 
the Historic Testimony in favour of 
Christianity, and smartly confutes the 
favourite argument of this renowned 
sceptic by an argumentum ad homi- 
nem. 


“Mr Hume, who in some of his writ- 
ings thus attempted to destroy all faith 
in history, and to plunge the mind into 
all the uncertainty and unhappiness of 
universal scepticism, himself wrote a His- 
tory of England. But did he expect his 
readers to question whether there ever 
were such kings of England as A/fred, or 
John, or Henry the Eighth? Or did he 
expect that in remote ages it should be 
questioned whether such a person or 
— as lume ever existed ?—Pp. 126, 

27. 


The dilemma in which serious and 
candid Deists are placed, is properly 
urged by the Lecturer : 

“ Many unbelievers have admitted the 
excellence and greatly comprehensive na- 
ture of the gospel morality; as also the 
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purity and excellence of the character of 
the Founder of this holy religion. But 
what can we say of the morality of the 
gospel, if it was a system of fraud?) Or, 
what can we say of the purity and excel- 
lence of the character of Christ, if he 
knew that he had no just pretensions to 
a divine commission ?”—P. 134, 


We are much pleased with a remark 
or two in the introduction to Lect. 
XIII. on ‘the Morality of Revela- 


tien :” 


**By a system of morals, I do not 
mean to assert that it presents itself in 
these writings in the particular form of a 
system; but that they contain it, Much 
less when I use the term system of mo- 
rals, is it my intention to exclude the 
sacred sanction of divine authority ; for 
they here present themselves also in the 
form of laws; or in all cases connected 
with and expressive of the will of that 
all-perfect Being under whose government 
we live; and on whose favour and appro- 
bation our everlasting happiness will be 
found to depend.”—Pp, 215, 216. 


The Lectures almost bear the cha- 
racter of paternal counsels. The be- 
nevolent spirit of the gospel pervades 
them all. And though not aspiring 
to originality, nor distinguished by in- 
genuity, and though written without 
the ordinary anxieties of authors in 
regard to style, they insinuate them- 
selves by the good feeling which they 
express into the affections of the 
reader, and are in fact better suited 
than some works of higher pretension 
to attract, persuade, convince and im- 
prove the greater number of youthful 
inquirers. 

2 
Art. IL.—An Inquiry into the Scrip- 
tural Authority for Social Worship ; 
with Observations on its Reasona- 
bleness and Utility; and an Account 
of the Manner in which the Religi- 
ous Services of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and of the Synagogue, were 
conducted in the Time of Christ. 
By Thomas Moore. I12mo. pp. 
156. Hunter and Eaton. 1821. 


OME late attempts to disparage 
i the authority of social worship led 
the author of this tract (see his ‘** Ad- 
vertisement’”’) to preach several Ser- 
inons in defence of the practice, which, 
by the advice of some friends, he has 
given to the public in the present 
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form. A small work of this kind was 
much wanted, and we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending Mr. Moore’s 
“Inquiry,” as a judicious and satis- 
factory argument for cominon or joint 
prayer. ; . 

The ‘ Inquiry” consists of three 
chapters. In the first, the author al- 
leges ‘‘ Arguments from Reason in 
favour of Social Worship.” Of its 
reasonableness he thinks “the uni- 
versal practice of Christians” a pre- 
sumption, and for its utility he ap- 
peals to experience. ‘The second 
Chapter is a discussion of “ the De 
gree of Encouragement given to Social 
Prayer by the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament.” lere, the practice of 
the Jews is fully inquired into, and 
the author expresses the result of the 
inquiry in the following terms : 

“ From the instances which have been 
selected, then, it is perfectly manifest that 
the Israelites were always accustomed to 
public social worship, consisting of both 
prayer and praise; and it is observable 
that of these instances some consist of 
thanksgiving and adoration; some of 
coufession of sin; others of petition; and 
in others all these are wnited. Should it 
be said that part of them took place ou 
extraordinary occasions, and are there- 
fore no proofs of the common practice of 
the Jews, it is obvious to reply that they 
are such instances only of which the his- 
torian would take any notice ; the usual 
and every-day services of religion would, 
of course, be passed over in silence, just 
as days of public thanksgiving, or any 
solemn act of national worship on some 
singular occasion, might be mentioned by 
historians of the present day, whilst the 
regular worship of the Suuday would 
not torm a subject suficiently remarkable 
to be adverted to. ‘The whole of these 
instances, however, together with the 
Psalms composed expressly for the Tem- 
ple service, and the officers appointed to 
conduct it, prove incontestably that social 
worship was the constant and stated 
practice of the Jews, and that it was 
always connected with the observance of 
the Mosaic rites. 

**Itis a remarkable circumstance, that 
in the first edition of Mr. Wakefield's 
pamphlet against public worship, which 
at the time excited considerable attention, 
he says expressly, ‘1 find no circum- 
stances In the Scriptures, concerning this 
people, the Hebrews, that wear any as- 
pect of public worship, as we couduct it “° 
but in his second edition he abandoned 
this topic of argument, in consequence of 








the satisfactory answers to it,* and allows 
himself to have been mistaken. He adds, 
however, that the Jewish public worship 
is nothing to the purpose ;+ in which he 
appears to us to have been equally mista. 
ken: and, among other reasons, because, 
in the first place, this part of the religious 
services of the Jews appears to have been 
sanctioned by the personal attendance of 
Christ and his apostles ; and, secondly, 
the universal prevalence of social prayer 
and praise among this people, aceouats 
satisfactorily for no command occurring 
in the New Testament tor the observance 
of this custom. ‘To this it may be added, 
that social prayer is a duty altogether 
independent of the Mosaic institutes; but 
by its connexion with them it may be 
considered as receiving an additional di- 
vine sanction.”—Pp. 42—44, 


The author next describes from Vi- 
tringa, Buxtorf, Lightfoot and others, 
“the religious services of the Temple 
in the time of Christ,” and, after 
stating a variety of particulars, thus 
concludes this part of the ** Inquiry:” 


“From the whole of this account, 
then, it is evident that the entire service 
of the Temple was not ouly public, but 
as social as possible. It was the service 
of the whole people, conducted by officers 
appointed for this purpose. 

“The mode of prayer, it is true, was 
probably different from that in use among 
Christians. ‘There is no proof that they 
had any minister to conduct this part of 
the services, and Prideaux says, that 
every one repeated what prayers he 
thought proper according to his own con- 
ceptions, referring to the instance of the 
Pharisee and Publican, as mentioned by 
Christ.t It appears, however, trom Light- 
foot’s and other accounts of these ser- 
vices, on the best authority, that they 
had forms, and of these several have been 
given. ‘The comment moreover upon the 
‘ralmud says expressly, § that these were 
the prayers of the people; and Maimo- 
nides || observes that their prayers were 


eel 





* “ From the able pens of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Dr. Disney, Mr. Simson, (S”#?- 
son, ) and Mr, Pope.” wit 

+ “See Pope’s Answer to Wakefield. 

t “ Luke xviii. 10, &c.” - 

§ ‘* Temp. Serv. ch. ix. sect. Vl. 

i “ Maimonides, who lived about the 
end of the eleventh century of the Chris- 
tian wra, was the most learned an 
least superstitious of the Jewish writer. 
* He was the Jewish oracle,’ says Lewis, 
‘an author, as Cuneus observes, above 
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at first free, and unrestricted with respect 
both to time and forms, but that after 
their return from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, they made use of forms, and at 
stated times. * And with respect to the 
Temple service, the fact evidently was, 
that at the times of morning and evening 
sacrifice they had public prayers, in which 
all the people joined, either persoually or 
by their representatives ; and the outer 
court of the Temple being constantly 
open during the day, individuals went 
thither at other times, when they pleased, 
each to offer up his own prayer in his 
own thoughts and words; so that to in- 
fer from the instance of the Pharisee and 
publican, that all the prayers offered in 
the Temple were private, or individual 
and unsocial, would be just as reasona- 
ble as if a stranger who had never at- 
tended the religious worship of the Ro- 
man Catholics in the present day, should 
conclude that they had no public prayers, 
because he happened to go into one of 
their chapels when two or three indi- 
viduals were repeating their prayers sepa- 
rately, as is commonly seen to be the 
case, after the public services are con- 
cluded, Whilst the Jews had forms of 
prayer which they were required to re- 
peat at least three times a day, once 
in private, and if possible at the morning 
and evening service in the Temple, they 
were at liberty to use each for himself 
any other prayers he might think proper. 
And as it was considered to be the duty 
wf all, who could, to be present at public 
prayers, considerable numbers usually 
attended on these occasions, as appears 
from Luke i. 10.t This, then, was at 





our highest praise ; the only man of that 
nation who had the good fortune to un- 
derstand what it is to write seriously, 
and to the purpose.’ (Pref. to his Ant. 
p. 74.) Lightfoot and Vitringa have 
made ample use of his works, which treat 
at large of the services of the Temple 
and the Synagogue. He made an excel- 
lent Abridgment of the Talmud, and 
‘for this and his other works,’ says Pri- 
deaux, ‘ he was esteemed the best writer 
among the Jews.’  Prideaux’s Conn. 
Part I. Book v. p. 228.” 

** Vitringa de Syn, Vet. Lib. iii. Pars 
ni. Cap. xiv. p. 1032.” 

t “Such was the practice of David and 
Daniel. Psalm Iv. 17; Dan. vi. 10.” 

t “Or the account attributed to him, 
which, if spurious, was still written at a 
very early period, and is sufficient autho- 
nity for a fact of this kind, mentioned as 
t is incidentally, and without design. 
Zacharias, the officiating priest for the 
“me, being detained longer than usual, 

VOL, XVII. 4c 
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least prayer in society ; and as they were 
in the habit of repeating the same forms, 
it was not individual and separate, but 
prayer in conjunction, or strictly social, 
However, the following circumstances are 
decisive : whilst the people themselves 
were praying in the outer court, the ofti- 
cers of the Temple, called the Israelites 
of the Station, who were the delegates 
of the people, were repeating the prayers 
in their behalf. And if they had no 
priest, or minister, to lead their devo- 
tions, * the reason appears to have been 
this: * The offering of incense,’ as Pri- 
deaux observes,f * upon the golden ‘altar 
in the Holy Place, at every morning and 
evening service in the ‘Temple, at the 
time of the sacrifice, was instituted on 
purpose to offer up unto God the prayers 
of the people, who were then without 
praying unto him. And hence it was 
that St. Luke tells us, that while Zacha- 
rias went into the Temple to burn in- 
cense, * the whole multitude were praying 
without at the time of incense.’ And for 
the same reason it is that David prayed, 
* Let my prayers be set before thee as 
incense, and the lifting up of my hands 
as the evening sacrifice.’ | And accord- 
ing to this usage is to be explained what 
we find in Revelation, (viii, 4, 5,) for 
there it is said, ‘ An angel came and 
steod at the altar, having a golden cen- 
ser, and there was given unto him much 


as we are informed, by a vision in the 
Temple, the whole multitude that had 
been praying without in the court of the 
women, were waiting for him; and the 
reason of this was, that, having finished 
their public prayers, they were expecting 
the benediction which the officiating 
priests always pronounced at the conclu- 
sion of this part of the services. (Ver. 
22.) Lighttoot’s Temp. Serv. Ch. ix. Sect. 
vi.” 

* “It is not proved, at least, that there 
was no such leader. Perhaps the Israelites 
of the Station were considered as such : 
they were denominated the angels of the 
people, like the reader of the prayers in 
the Synagogue. Or if not, there is a 
passage in Joel, already quoted, (p. 41,) 
ch. ii. 15—17, in which, when the con- 
gregation of all the people were gathered 
together, the priests are commanded to 
offer up prayers in their behalf, between 
the porch of the Temple and the altar. 
This probably was not inconsistent with 
the usual practice. See also 1 Maccabees 
vii. 36, 37.” 

+ “Conn. Part I. Book vi. p. 3835 
Godwin’s Moses and Aaron, Lib, ii. Ch, ts 
p. 64.” 

t © Psalm cxli, 2.” 
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incense, that he should offer it up with 
the prayers of all saints upon the golden 
altar, which was before the throne ; and 
the smoke of the incense, which came 
with the prayers of the saints, ascended 
up before God out of the angel's hands,’ 
&c. However inconsistent it may be 
with the more rational and enlightened 
devotion required by the Christian reli- 
gion, it is clear that this practice gave a 
unity to the public prayers of the Temple, 
and rendered the whole perfectly social.” 
—Pp. 56—60. 


The remainder of this Chapter is 
devoted to “the religious worship of 
the synagogue,” concerning which 
the author has collected much curious 
and interesting matter, tending to shew 
that the worship of the synagogue was 
social, and, in fact, the model of that 
which was adopted by the Christian 
Church. We give his view of the 
subject in his own words ; 


“So perfectly social, then, was the 
mode of worship which Christ and his 
apostles sanctioned by their regular atten- 
dance upon it. It has been observed, it 
is true, that we read of Christ teaching, 
and reading the Scriptures and expound- 
ing them in the synagogues, but never of 
his praying there. The reason of this, 
however, is extremely obvious. The 
prayers were the stated part of the syna- 
gogue services, in which all who attended 
regularly joined ; it is therefore evident 
that no notice whatever would be taken 
of our Lord’s joining in them, for this 
was a matter of course; and when it is 
said that his custom was to attend the 
synagogue on the Sabbath, this expres- 
sion will always be understood by those 
who have any respect for the common 
usage of language, as implying that he 
joined in the prayers like ail the rest who 
were present. But the case is different 
with reading the Scriptures and exponnd- 
ing them; for none were permitted to do 
this, but those whe were called out from 
the assembly for this purpose by the mi- 
nister. 

**In his own city Nazareth, as a mem- 
ber of the synagogue in that place, he 
was selected as the reader of the lesson 
for the day, and took occasion, as was 
usual, to comment upon it. This, there- 
fore, especially as the passage was ex- 
tremely remarkable, having reference to 
himself as the Messiah, it was verv na- 
tural and proper for the historian to no- 
tice. But this very circumstance of his 
being selected as the reader, proves that 
he was present at the prayers. [n all 
other places, when he taught the people, 
at was according tothe custom, after the 


reading of the law and the prophets was 
concluded.* And thus did St. Paul a: 
Antioch ; which also being remarkab) 
especially with respect to the subject of 
his teaching, it was proper for the histo. 
rian to mention. If a stranger happened 
to preach at any of our places of worship 
in the present day, those who heard him 
would naturally mention this circum. 
stance to their friends, particularly if 
there were any thing singular either in 
his manner or his subject. But who 
would think of observing that he was 
present at the prayers, and joined in 
them with the others? His being there 
to preach implied this. No person, there- 
fore, who pays any attention to the mean. 
ing which general custom has assigned to 
these expressions, can doubt that when 
it is said, it was the custom of Christ 
and his apostles to attend the synagogue 
on the Sabbath-day, this implies, that 
they constantly joined in the usual ser- 
vices of these places; and we see at 
once, that so universal and so long esta- 
blished was the practice of social prayer 
in the habits of their countrymen, that it 
would never occur to them to give a par- 
ticular command to enforce the obser- 
vance of it,. as if it were something new, 
or generally neglected."—Pp. 83—69. 


The last Chapter relates to “the 
Social Worship of Christians.” Un- 
der this head, the author adduces the 
‘* Passages in the New Testament in 
favour of Social Prayer,” first exa- 
mining those that have been quoted 
against the practice. Amongst these 
latter, is Matt. vi. 5 and 6, his expla- 
nation of which is worthy of being 
given at length, together with his in- 
troductory remarks : 


“* Will it then still be urged, that our 
Lord not only discouraged this practice, 
but absolutely commanded his followers 
to abstain from the observance of it? 
Had he meant to do this, and had he 
disapproved of social prayer as highly as 
its opponents in the present day wish to 
have it believed, what was his duty rela- 
tive to this subject ? As this practice had 
been so long and so universally established 
in the habits of his countrymen, instea 
of giving it encouragement by a regwar 
attendance upon it in their synagogues 
had he intended to set it aside, whilst 
his prohibition of it was the most cicar 
and unequivocal, would he not have - 
braced every opportunity that oe 
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tendency, and giving them exhortations 
to avoid it? He was a reformer of reli- 
gious abuses, and eame for that express 
purpose. Would he not have laboured 
incessantly to exterminate this most fun- 
damental abuse, as he must have consi- 
dered it, had he entertained the views on 
the subject which its opponents are ready 
to attribute to him? And would he not 
have instructed his apostles to pursue the 
same course? But what is the fact ? 
In the whole account of his public in- 
structions, there is but one passage that 
can with any plausibility be urged as 
bearing the appearance of a prohibition 
of social worship ; and that, if examined 
by the same rules of interpretation as are 
adopted in other cases of a like kind, 
will be found to have no such meaning ; 
whilst in the recorded discourses of his 
apostles, and in their epistles, there is 
not a single expression adverse to this 
practice. ‘This solitary passage, which is 
of so much importance as to shew that 
professing Christians have hitherto been 
universally mistaken in their Master's 
intentions, and ought to reject all public 
and social prayer for the future, occurs 
in Matt. vi. 5, 6: ‘And when thou 
prayest, be not as the hypocrites ; for 
they love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues, and in the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. Verily, I 
say unto you, they have their reward. 
But thou, when thou prayest, enter inte 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father who is in secret, 
and thy Father who seeth in secret, will 
reward thee openly.’ Take this passage 
as it stands separately, without any reter- 
ence to the context, to other passages of 
the Scriptures, or to the kind of phrasco- 
logy in general use at that time, and 
without regard to the conduct of Christ 
and his apostles, or his particular desigu 
on this occasion, and it would be nothing 
¢xtraordinary, if any person were led to 
Suppose that it does contain something 
like a prohibition of all public social 
prayer. But in this way any absurdities 
Whatever may find sufficient support in 
the Scriptures. It is, in fact, by the use 
of this method chiefly, that the popular 
crrors of the present day, gross as they 
may be, are enabled to maintain their 
hold on the public mind. The advocates 
for them are in the habit of taking de- 
tached sentences of the Bible, that seem 
to uphold their favourite opinions, and 
judging of them by the sound, despising 
all the just rules of criticism, overlooking 
the design of the writer, the context, the 
feneral strain of the Scriptures, and 
making no allowance for difference in 
the customs and modes of expression 
‘Mat prevailed when they were written ; 
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and in this manner it is no wonder if 


their hearers be misled: it would be 
strange, indeed, if they were not. But 
in forming a judgment of the passage be- 
fore us, take into consideration all the 
circumstances that have a tendency to 
throw light upon it, and it will be clearly 
perceived, that it neither is nor can be 
inimical to social worship. For in the 
first place it should be remembered, that 
it is the only passage that appears to con- 
tain a prohibition of all public prayer, 
whilst there are many others decidedly 
in its favour: secondly, if our Lord in- 
tended here absolutely to forbid his fol- 
lowers to pray in the presence of men, 
then his own conduct was in opposition 
to his instructions; for he not only at- 
tended the social worship of the syna- 
gogue, but there are other instances upon 
record in which he did pray in company : 
thirdly, his apostles, to whom he address- 
ed himself on this occasion, did not so 
understand him; for there are various 
passages in the Acts and the Epistles 
which prove that they were in the habit 
of social prayer; and lastly, if Christ 
here meant to prohibit all public social 
prayer, then in the context all almsgiv- 
ing in the presence or with the know- 
ledge of others, is as expressly forbidden 
by him; for he exhorts immediately be- 
fore, ‘Take heed, that ye do not your 
alms before men, to be seen of them, Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.’ The language in this case 
is not less positive and absolute than in 
the former. Now it is perfectly evident, 
that this exhortation cannot be meant to 
be understood literally, and to its full 
extent; for few deeds of charity can be 
done with absolute secrecy; and a large 
proportion of them, if performed at all, 
must take place in public, or with the 
knowledge of many individuals. Nor is 
it possible that so truly benevolent a 
teacher as Christ was, should ever intend 
to throw a check upon a practice, which, 
however wrong the motives may be from 
which it may sometimes proceed, is 
fraught with so much benefit to mankind, 
and for which at all times the necessity 
is so general and so urgent. On the con- 
trary, he conferred the highest praise on 
the poor widow for casting the only two 
mites she possessed into the treasury, 
which was a public act ; and his apostles 
also speak with deserved commendation 
of the liberal contributions of individuals 
for the relief of others, particularly Paul, 
in the case of the Gentiles affording such 
assistance to the poor brethren at Jeru- 
salem; none of which deeds of charity 
were done in secret. And to this it may 
not be improper to add, that his own 
benevolent acts, though he had no moncy 
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to bestow, were usually performed in 
public, However, there can be no doubt 
that the sole object of Christ in this ex- 
hortation, was to discourage as much as 
possible all ostentation, and to enjoin 
nothing but that the design of charitable 
deeds, according to his own words, should 
not be, that they might be seen of men. 
And certainly it is equally clear that he 
had the same object only in what he for- 
bids respecting prayer. The same phra- 
sevlogy is used in both cases, and with 
the same intention. In this passage he is 
evidently speaking of his disciples’ pray- 
ing separately as individuals, and not in 
their social capacity. ‘This is manifest 
from the nature of the case, as well as 
from all that has been now observed ; 
but it is further contirmed by his use of 
the singular number on this occasion, 
id afterwards changing it for the plural: 
* But when éhouw prayest, be not as the 
hypocrites are: for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues, * and in the 
corners of the streets, (hat they may be 
seen of men, But thou, when thou pray- 
est, Ac. Here, then, the pronoun in the 
singular number is repeated, and thus 
rendered emphatical, evidently pointing 
out his meaning to be, when ye pray se- 
parately as individuals, do this, not in 
public from motives of ostentation and 
parade, but retire to your closets, &c. 
When, however, he gives them a model 
lor their devotions in the Lord's Prayer, 
and, as Luke observes,+ at the request 
ot his disciples, he makes use of the plu- 
ral form of expression, as speaking of 
them collectively ; ¢ But when ye pray, 
use not vain repetitions, as the Heathen 
do,’ Xe. © In this manner therefore pray 
ve: Our Father who art in heaven,’ Xc., 
using the plural number throughout. ‘This 
form, indeed, is evidently intended to be 
used in society, not less than in private. 
It is admirably adapted to the use of all 
men, at all times, and in all circum- 
stances: it is moreover composed of sen- 
tences found in the Hebrew liturgies of 


* “In the Temple, individuals were 


in the habit of going to pray separately 
at any time in public, after the social 
worship of that place was concluded ; 
and it is very possible, that the same 
practice might be observed in the svyna- 
gogues; or, if not, many micht attend 
the usual services of those places con- 
stantly for no purpose but to be seen of 
others, and on that account, and that 
only, are they censured, He 
condema them because the 
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that time,*® which were all used as S0cial 
prayers, 

To the passage under consideration, 
moreover, the observation has been ap. 
plied, That among the Jews nothing 
was more common than the use of a 
phrase directly negative, and without re. 
striction, to express a limited and compa- 
rative idea. The following are instances 
of this kind: ‘If any man come to me, 
and hate not his father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brethren and sis- 
ters, and even his own life also, he can. 
not be my disciple.’ No one understands 
this as meaning any thing more than to 
assert the great principle, that to prefer 
any earthly consideration to our duty, is 
inconsistent with the Christian character. 
Again; ‘Jesus cried and said, He that 
believeth on me, believeth not on me, 
but on him that sent me." ‘The mean. 
ing of which is better expressed by Mr. 
Wakefield’s trausiation: * He that be- 
lieveth on me, believeth not so much on 
me as On him that sent me.’ Aud inthe 
Acts, Peter says, § Auanias, thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God ;° that ts, 
‘ Your offence is greater against God than 
against men.’ If passages like these are 
to be understood literally, without regard 
to the nature of the particular case, the 
connexion in which they stand, as well 
as the true spirit of religion, and the 
principles of common sense, what are tie 
contradictions and absurdities, as observ 
ed before, that will not find vouchers 
enough in the Scriptures ? Similar latl- 
tude of interpretation is not ouly al- 
lowable, but necessary, in the exhorta- 
tion of Christ, ‘When thou prayest, be 
not as the hypocrites,’ &c. But when ail 
the circumstances which have been stated 
are taken into consideration, it seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion, that 
nothing more is intended in this passage 
(as in that on the subject of almsgiving, 
the phraseology of which is precisely sim'- 
lar) than a solemn caution against osten- 
tation, or praying in order fo be seen of 
men, without the slightest intention 0! 
giving discouragement to social praye*s 
originating in right motives and — 
panied by humility. It is plainly directe® 
and directed only, against indis idual pray: 
er in places of public resort."—PP- i 
98, 
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*“ With the exception of the expre™ 
sion, ‘as we forgive them that rk 
against us,’ which is the only part ¢ ‘- 
upon which Christ makes &y —_ : 
as if there were nothing clse i 1" 
was new and uncommon.” 

+t‘ See Simpsou’s Reply te 
field.” 


Wake: 








Long as this quotation is, we cannot 
forbear making another which we 
think also valuable : 


“To the Coriuthians * the apostle gives 
directions on the subject, which prove 
indisputably that prayer was not confined 
to the closet, but that Christians were 
then in the habit of using it in their as- 
semblies for religious purposes: the man 
whilst praying was to have his head un- 
covered, the woman to wear the usual 
covering on the head. 

“There is one passage, however, 
which can leave no doubt on the mind 
of any person who has not previously re- 
ceived the strongest bias on the subject, 
that social prayer in the manner now in 
use, that is, of one individual delivering 
the prayer in the name of all, and the 
congregation signifying their participation 
aud concurrence by the response, Amen, 
was the habitual practice of Christians in 
general in the apostolic age.t ‘ Let him 
that speaketh in an unknown language, ¢ 
pray that he may interpret. For if J pray 
in an unknown language, my spirit pray- 
eth, but my meaning is unprofitable. 
What is it then? I will pray with the 
spirit,’ that is, with my spirit, as in the 
preceding verse, understanding myself, 
‘and with the understanding also,” or 
with meaning, so as to be understood by 
others. ‘ I will sing with the spirit, and 
1 will sing with the understanding also. 
Otherwise when thou shalt bless God 
with the spirit,’ with thy mind, under- 
standing thyself, but not understood by 
others,§ * how shall he that filleth the 





® “ ) Cor. xi. 4.” 

t * 1 Cor. xiv, 13, &c.” 

t ‘* This does not necessarily refer to 
the gift of speaking different languages, 
given on the day of Pentecost, and which 
was so essential to the apostles in preach- 
ing to different nations ; a foreigner might 
speak in a language anknown to the rest 
of the assembly, and it seems strange, if 
an individual possessed the miraculous 
power of speaking an unknown language, 
that he should not at the same time be 
enabled to interpret that language.” 

§ “See Locke on the passage. This 
sagacious and skilful commentator, how- 
ever, understands by my spirit in the 4th 
verse, the mind of the worshiper; but by 
spirit in the next verse supernatural as- 
sistance to pray in an unknown language. 
But what sufficient reason can there be 
for changing the meaning of the same 
word so suddenly in the same passage ? 
The repetition of the pronoun my was 
hot necessary. The signification seems 
to be the same here as in our Lord’s ex- 
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place of the unlearned say Amen at thy 
giving of thanks, since he knoweth not 
what thou sayest? For thou indeed giv- 
est thanks well; but the other is not edi- 
fied.”* Were there no other text on the 
subject in the New ‘Testament, this would 
be suilicient, 

‘it is not easy to imagine a more pue- 
rile attempt to evade the proof afforded 
by this passage, that social prayer was 
the common practice of Christians in 
their assemblies at this time, than that 
which has been made by some observa- 
tions on the use of the word amen, as if 
it were not intended to express a particl- 
pation in the prayer at the conclusion of 
which it was uttered. Every one knows 
that amen is a Hebrew word, signifying 
truth, and that it is properly translated 
verily at the beginning of many of our 
Lord’s solemn aflirmations recorded in 
the Gospels. But every ove knows also 
that, by common consent, when it is used 
by those who hear, at the end of a prayer 
delivered in their presence, this use of it 
implies, not their approbation only, but 
their concurrence, their participation in 
what the speaker has uttered, That this 
was the ancient as well as modern sense 
in which it was so used, is unquestiona- 
ble. ‘The common response, says Vi- 
tringa, in the Jewish synagogue, was 
amen; by which the whole congregation 
replied to the minister's prayers and be- 
uedictions; and thereby signified their 
concurrence with him (* suum eo consen- 
sum testatus cum precante’), He has a 
distinct section on this use of the word, 
in which he enumerates the several cir- 
cumstances insisted upon by the Talmu- 
dic writers as requisite to render it ac- 
ceptable to God, among which one at 
least was proper, namely, that it should 
be accompanied by a firm persuasion that 
God heareth prayer.” t—Pp. 119—122. 


In the conclusion of this Chapter, 
and of the ‘* Inquiry,” the author 
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pression addressed to the woman of Sa- 
matia, of worshiping God in spirit and in 
truth, that is, with the mind and sin- 
cerely.”” 

* « Vitringa quotes this text, among 
others, iu order to shew that the worship 
of the synagogue and of Christian assem- 
blies was essentially the same, both in- 
cluding prayers, thanksgivings and bene- 
dictions, with the responses of the peo- 
ple, by saying, Amen. ‘The chief differ- 
ence appears to have been, that the 
Christians did not use forms of prayer, or 
read the law. Vitringa de Syn. Vet. Lib. 
iii. Pars ii, Cap. xix. p. 1100.” 

t ** Vitringa, p. 1092.” 
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to bestow, were usually performed in 
public. However, there can be no doubt 
that the sole object of Christ in this ex- 
hortation, was to discourage as much as 
possible all ostentation, and to enjoin 
nothing but that the design of charitable 
deeds, aceording to his own words, should 
not be, that they might be seen of men. 
And certainly it is equally clear that he 
had the same object only in what he for- 
bids respecting prayer. ‘The same phra- 
seology is used in both cases, and with 
the same intention, In this passage he is 
evidently speaking of his disciples’ pray- 
ing separately as individuals, and not in 
their social capacity. ‘This is manifest 
from the nature of the case, as well as 
from all that has been now observed ; 
but it is further confirmed by his use of 
the singular number on this occasion, 
ud afterwards changing it for the plural: 
* But when é4ow prayest, be not as the 
hypocrites are: for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues, * and in the 
corners of the streets, (hat they may be 
seen of men. But thou, when thou pray- 
est, &c. Here, then, the pronoun in the 
singular number is repeated, and thus 
rendered emphatical, evidently pointing 
out his meaning to be, when ye pray se- 
parately as individuals, do this, not in 
public from motives of ostentation and 
parade, but retire to your closets, &c. 
When, however, he gives them a model 
tor their devotions in the Lord's Prayer, 
and, as Luke observes,+ at the request 
of his disciples, he makes use of the plu- 
ral form of expression, as speaking of 
them collectively ; ‘ But when ye pray, 
use not vain repetitions, as the Heathen 
do,’ &c. In this manner therefore pray 
ye: Our Father who art in heaven,’ Xc., 
using the plural number throughout. ‘This 
form, indeed, is evidently intended to be 
used in society, not less than in private. 
It is admirably adapted to the use of all 
men, at all times, and in all circum- 
stances: it is moreover composed of sen- 
tences found in the Hebrew liturgies of 


* “In the Temple, individuals were 


in the habit of going to pray separately 
at any time in public, after the social 
worship of that place was concluded ; 
and it is very possible, that the same 
practice might be observed in the syna- 
gogues; or, if not, many might attend 
the usual services of those places con- 
stantly for no purpose but to be seen of 
others, and on that account, and that 
only, are they censured, He does not 
condemn them because they prayed in the 
syhagogue, but because they prayed there 
fo be seen of inen.” 
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that time,*® which were all used as social 
prayers, 

“To the passage under consideration, 
moreover, the observation has been ap 
plied, t That among the Jews nothing 
was more common than the use of a 
phrase directly negative, and without re. 
striction, to express a limited aud compa- 
rative idea. The following are instances 
of this kind: ‘If any man come to Ine, 
and hate not his father and mother, and 
wife and children, aud brethren and sis. 
ters, and even his own life also, he can. 
not be my disciple.’ No one understands 
this as meaning any thing more than to 
assert the great principle, that to prefer 
any earthly consideration to our duty, is 
inconsistent with the Christian character. 
Again; ‘Jesus cried and said, He that 
believeth on me, believeth not on me, 
but on him that sent me.” The mean. 
ing of which is better expressed by Mr, 
Wakefield’s transiation: * He that be- 
lieveth on me, believeth not so much on 
me as on him that sent me.” And in the 
Acts, Peter says, £ Auanias, thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God ;° that is, 
‘ Your offence is greater against God than 
against men.’ If passages like these are 
to be understood literally, without regard 
to the nature of the particular case, the 
connexion in which they stand, as well 
as the true spirit of religion, and the 
principles of common sense, what are the 
contradictions and absurdities, as observ- 
ed before, that will not find vouchers 
enough in the Scriptures? — Similar lati- 
tude of interpretation is not only al- 
lowable, but necessary, in the exhorta- 
tion of Christ, ‘ When thou prayest, be 
not as the hypocrites,’ &c. But when ail 
the circumstances which have been stated 
are taken into consideration, it seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion, that 
nothing more is intended in this passage 
(as in that on the subject of almsgiving, 
the phraseology of which is precisely sim! 
lar) than a solemn caution against osten- 
tation, or praying in order fo be seen 0 
men, without the slightest intention 
giving discouragement to social prayer, 
originating in right motives and anor 
panied by humility. It is plainly directee, 
and directed only, against individual pray: 
er in places of public resort."—Pp. 91 
98, 

——S. 
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upon which Christ makes @ny os . 
as if there were nothing else in #% 
was new and uncommon.” 

+ ** See Simpson's Reply 
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Long as this quotation is, we cannot 
forbear making another which we 
think also valuable : 


“To the Corinthians ® the apostle gives 
directions on the subject, which prove 
indisputably that prayer was not confined 
to the closet, but that Christians were 
then in the habit of using it in their as- 
semblies for religious purposes: the man 
whilst praying was to have his head un- 
covered, the woman to wear the usual 
covering on the head. 

“ There is one passage, however, 
which can leave no doubt on the mind 
of any person who has not previously re- 
ceived the strongest bias on the subject, 
that social prayer in the manner now in 
use, that is, of one individual delivering 
the prayer in the name of all, and the 
congregation signifying their participation 
and concurrence by the response, Amen, 
was the habitual practice of Christians in 
general in the apostolic age.¢ ‘ Let him 
that speaketh in an unknown language, } 
pray that he may interpret, For if I pray 
in an unknown language, my spirit pray- 
eth, but my meaning is unprofitable. 
What is it then? I will pray with the 
spirit,” that is, with my spirit, as in the 
preceding verse, understanding myself, 
‘and with the understanding also,’ or 
with meaning, so as to be understood by 
others. ‘ I will sing with the spirit, and 
1 will sing with the understanding also. 
Otherwise when thou shalt bless God 
with the spirit,’ with thy mind, under- 
Standing thyself, but not understood by 
others,§ * how shall he that filleth the 





© © } Cor. xi. 4.” 

+ * 1 Cor. xiv, 13, &c.” 

t ‘* This does not necessarily refer to 
the gift of speaking different languages, 
given on the day of Pentecost, and which 
was so essential to the apostles in preach- 
ing to different nations : a foreigner might 
speak in a language unknown to the rest 
of the assembly, and it seems strange, if 
an individual possessed the miraculous 
power of speaking an unknown language, 
that he should not at the same time be 
enabled to interpret that language.” 

§ “* See Locke on the passage. This 
sagacious and skilful commentator, how- 
ever, understands by my spirit in the 4th 
verse, the mind of the worshiper; but by 
spirit in the next verse supernatural as- 
sistance to pray in an unknown language. 
But what sufficient reason can there be 
for changing the meaning of the same 
word so suddenly in the same passage ? 
The repetition of the pronoun my was 
not necessary. ‘The signification seems 
to be the same here as in our Lord’s ex- 
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place of the unlearned say Amen at thy 
giving of thanks, since he knoweth not 
what thou sayest? For thou indeed giv- 
est thanks well; but the other is not edi- 
fied.’* Were there no other text on the 
subject in the New Testament, this would 
be suflicient, 

‘It is not easy to imagine a more pue- 
rile attempt to evade the proof afforded 
by this passage, that social prayer was 
the common practice of Christians in 
their assemblies at this time, than that 
which has been made by some observa- 
tions on the use of the word amen, as if 
it were not intended to express a particl- 
pation in the prayer at the conclusion of 
which it was uttered. Every one knows 
that amen is a Hebrew word, signifying 
truth, and that it is properly translated 
verily at the beginning of many of our 
Lord’s solemn affirmations recorded in 
the Gospels, But every ove knows also 
that, by common consent, when it is used 
by those who hear, at the end of a prayer 
delivered in their presence, this use of it 
implies, not their approbation only, but 
their concurrence, their participation in 
what the speaker has uttered. ‘That this 
was the ancient as well as modern sense 
in which it was so used, is unquestiona- 
ble. ‘The common response, says Vi- 
tringa, in the Jewish synagogue, was 
amen; by which the whole congregation 
replicd to the mipnister’s prayers and be- 
nedictions; and thereby signified their 
concurrence with him (* suum eo consen- 
sum testatus cum precante’), He has a 
distinct section on this use of the word, 
in which he enumerates the several cir- 
cumstances insisted upon by the Talmu- 
dic writers as requisite to render it ac- 
ceptable to God, among which one at 
least was proper, namely, that it should 
be accompanied by a firm persuasion that 
God heareth prayer.” t—Pp. 119—122., 


In the conclusion of this Chapter, 
and of the ‘* Inquiry,” the author 
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pression addressed to the woman of Sa- 
matia, of worshiping God in spirit and in 
truth, that is, with the mind and sin- 
cerely.”” 

* * Vitringa quotes this text, among 
others, in order to shew that the worship 
of the synagogue and of Christian assem- 
blies was essentially the same, both in- 
cluding prayers, thanksgivings and bene- 
dictions, with the responses of the peo- 
ple, by saying, Amen. ‘The chief differ- 
ence appears to have been, that the 
Christians did not use forms of prayer, or 
read the law. Vitringa de Syn. Vet. Lib. 
iii. Pars ii, Cap. xix. p. 1100.” 

t ** Vitringa, p. 1092.” 
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666 Review —A Letter on the Dissenting Disputes at Saffron-Walden. 


proves that “ the practice of Chris- 
tians immediately after the Apostolic 
Age’ was consonant to the present 
usage of the Christian Chureh, as well 
as to that of the ancient Jewish Syn- 
agogue. 
It is stated in the title-page that the 
volume is “ printed for the author,” 
and we are informed that, for reasons 
not necessary to be detailed, it is ex- 
tremely desirable that the public should 
so far patronize it as to exonerate 
him. This alone would not induce us 
to recommend the work; but we con- 
fess that it increases our desire to 
bespeak the favour of our readers for 
a publication which on the ground of 
its merits is entitled to no sunall por- 
tion of praise, 
—— 


Art. 1IV.—A Letter to a Friend at 
Saffron Walden, touching some 
Recent Disputes amongst the Dis- 
senters in that Place. By a Mem- 
ber of the Church of England. S8vo. 
pp. 8. Rivingtons. 3d. 

FRENIIS “ Member of the Church of 

England” has taken advantage 
of the intolerance of a Dissenting 

Minister and his congregation, (see 

the Review of the account of Mr. W. 

Clayton’s “ Extraordinary Proceed- 

ings” in our last number, pp. 504, 

505,) to disparage and revile Noncon- 

formists in general, and to chaunt the 

praises of his own church, “ the best- 
constituted church in the world.” We 
forgive his jokes and gibes at Dissent : 
for these Mr. W. Clayton has to an- 
swer, it being the necessary conse- 
quence of outrageous, unchristian con- 
duct like his to provoke the sneer 
and to aid the triumph of the cham- 
pions of political churches, churches 
by law established on the ruins of the 
fundamental principles of the gospel: 
yet, we think that this ‘* Member of 
the Church of England’ has not 
chosen the fittest moment to extol 
the frame of the national ecelesiasti- 
cal polity, and to claim for his church 
**apostolical discipline ;” a moment, 
when the distress of the leading inter- 
ests of the country causes the Church 
to be felt an insupportable burden, 
and when certain occurrences have 
filled the community with shame and 
indignation at the open traffic in 
church benefices and the corrupt ap- 
peintments to episcopal rank for the 


sake of ministerial patronage and par- 
liamentary votes. 

The Letter-writer laughs at the 
office of a Dissenting ‘‘ deacon .” but 
he must allow the Dissenters to look 
with as little veneration upon a Chureh- 
of-England bishop. 

The “ moderation” of the Church 
of England is much vaunted by this 
author; but if we are to judge of the 
mother by her sons, we must dispute 
the boast, for the public is sickened 
with the high priestly claims that are 
set up at every Visitation, and sorely 
aggrieved by the rigour with which 
octladenttenl dues are constantly en- 
forced. ‘True, the church does not 
persecute Nonconformists, but let the 
Bishop of St. David's say, whether 
this tolerance of hers be owing to a 
tender regard to conscience, or to le. 
gislative enactments by which ‘“* here- 
sy” is taken from the cognizance of the 
priest, and put under the protection 
of the magistrate. 

Our Churchman appeals to “ the 
history of the last two hundred years” 
for the fact, ‘* that the different Non- 
conformists, amidst all their clamours 
for liberty of conscience, have uni- 
formly endeavoured to seize every op- 
portunity of suppressing all modes of 
worship but their own :”’ the reproach 
ought to be felt by such Dissenters 
as those of the ‘ Abbey-Lane Meet- 
ing” at Saffron-Walden, that make 
popes of their ministers and cherish 
bigotry as an idol ; but it falls point- 
less at the feet of the leading bodies 
of Dissenters in the metropolis and 
elsewhere, who have on every suita- 
ble occasion, for the last quarter of a 
century at least, proclaimed their deli- 
berate judgment of the equal right of 
all men to adopt their opinions and 
observe their worship, without restric- 
tion, molestation or even censure. 

The “Member of the Church of 
England” asserts the safety of relying 
‘for the sense of Scripture upon the 
wisdom of our learned and pious Re- 
formers ;” just as if he did not know 
that those Reformers interpreted the 
Scriptures differently, and that their 
“wisdom” is a riddle of which no 
two Churchmen living will give 
the same solution. Scripture, Wwe 
humbly think, is quite as intelligi- 
ble to the people of the present day, 
as the ** wisdom” of the Reformers 
and it avould surely be more consist 

















ent With piety to send inquirers for 
their opinions to prophets and apos- 
tles, rather than to the Reformers ; 
though it might not be quite so safe 
for the reputation of a church whose 
kingdom is of this world, whose mi- 
nisters are called Fathers and exercise 
lordship, whose creeds are contradic- 
tory and one of them abundant in 
curses, and whose worship consists 
of ‘‘ vain repetitions.” 

Knowin Vittle of the people at Saf- 
fron Walden whom this ‘* Member 
of the Church of England” and Mr. 
W. Clayton jointly reproach in the 
same spirit and nearly the same terms, 
we must leave them to defend them- 
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selves from the gross charge (p. 2) of 
‘setting up the Devil’s code, and 
calling it the gospel of Jesus Christ ;” 
but we dismiss the subject with re- 
marking, that if they be proved to be 
Antinomians in theory, they may re- 
tort upon their opponents as Antino- 
inians in practice, who trample upon 
the evangelical law of love, uphold 
their cause by excominunications, the 
instruments by which ** the Man of 
Sin” has ever defended his throne, 
and in default of convincing such as 
differ from them, pursue and vex 
them with insinuations, menaces and 
revilings. 
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An Easy Course of Domestic Educa- 
tion. By William Jillard Hort. 22 Vols. 
i2mo. Ina Case. £3. L3s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Rev. S. Slocock’s Re- 
marks on the Critical Examination of 
Isaiah ix, 6. With an Appendix, con- 
taining a few Hints to T. A. Davis, Esq. 
By the Rev. John Kitcat. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

The Divine Person and Character of 
Jesus Christ defended, in Reply to Mr. 
Kitcat’s Critical Examination, &c. 1s, 

Arguments and Opinions in favour of 
Limited Punishment in a Future State. 
12mo. 2s. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on 
the Subject of the Greeks. By Thomas 
Lord Erskine, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Greek Revolution. 
By Charles Brinsley Sheridan. 3s. 

The Policy of England and France at 
the present Crisis, with respect to the 
Greeks. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Address to the Public on behalf of 
the Greeks, especially those who have 
survived the late Massacres in Scio. 

Miscellaneous Works of the Right 
Hon. Heury Grattan. 8vo. 12s. 

The Life of William Penn, abridged 
and adapted to the Use of Young Per- 
sons. By Mary Hughes (late Robson). 
Foolscap 8vo, Portrait. 4s. 6d. 

A Letter to a Friend at Saffron Wal- 
den, touching some Recent Disputes 
amongst the Dissenters at that Place. 
By a Member of the Church of England. 

? 


Testimonies to the Truths of Natural 


and Revealed Religion, extracted from 
the Works of distinguished Laymen. By 
James Brewster, Minister of Craig. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

The First Five Books of Livy’s History, 
with English Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory, on the Various Readings, By 
John Hunter, LL.D., Professor of Huma- 
nity in the University of St. Andrews. 
l2mo. 5s. 

History of King Richard III. By Sir 
Thomas More. New edition, 8vo. Por- 
traits. 15s. 

Seventeenth Report of the British and 
Foreign School Society, to the General 
Meeting, May 16, 1822. With an Ap- 
pendix. 8vo. 2s, 

‘The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geogra- 
phical Dictionary. 6 Vols, @vo. (Dou- 
ble columns.) £5. 8s. 

Arrowsmith’s Atlas (to accompany the 
above). 1d. 16s. Half-bound ; Coloured, 
2/. 12s. 6d. 

Outlines of Persian Grammar, with 
Extracts for the Use of the Students in 
the University of Edinburgh. 5s. 

Narrative of an Expedition from ‘Tri- 
poli in Barbary, to the Western Frontier 
of Egypt, in 1817, by the Bey of Tripoli ; 
in Letters to Dr. Viviani, of Genoa, By 
Paolo Della Cella, M. D., Physician At- 
tendant on the Bey: with an Appendix, 
containing Instructions for navigating 
the Great Syrtis. ‘Translated from the 
Italian by Anthony Aufrere, Esq. 8vo. 
Map. 10s. 6d. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, 
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in the Year 1821. By George Manby, 

Esq. 4to. Plates and Wood-cuts. 1/. 

lls. 6d. Extra Boards. 

Travels to Chili, over the Andes, in 
1820-21. By PeterSchmidtmeyer. Part 
. eo. Se. 

Memoranda, illustrative of Egyptian 
Tombs ; also, Remarks on Mummies. 
Small 8vo. 4s. 

Whiter’s (Waiter) Universal Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary, on a New Plan, in which 
it is shewn that Consonants are alone to 
be regarded in Discovering the Affinities 
of Words, and that the Vowels are to be 
wholly rejected, that Languages contain 
the same Fundamental Idea, and that 
they are derived from the Earth, with 
Illustrations from various Languages. 
4to. 2 Vols. 47. 4s. 

The Mythology and Rites of the British 
Druids, ascertained by National Docu- 
ments, and compared with the general 
Traditions and Customs of Heathenism, 
as illustrated by the most eminent Anti- 
quaries of the Age: with an Appendix, 
containing ancient Poems and Extracts, 
with some Remarks on Ancient British 
Coins. By the Rev. Edward Davis, Au- 
thor of ** Celtick Researches.” 1&s. 

Essays on the Institutions, Govern- 
ment and Manners of the States of An- 
cient Greece. By Henry David Hill, D.D. 
l2mo. 7s. 

Elements of the Theory of Mechanics, 
By Giuseppe Venturoli, Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the University of Bologna. 
Translated from the Italian, by D, Cress. 
well, M. A., Fellow of ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge. To which is added, a Se- 
fection of Problems in Mechanics. vo. 
748. bd. 

Levendre’s Elements of Geometry and 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Edi- 
ted by David Brewster, LL.D., Fellow of 
the Royal Society, Ac. #vo. Wood- 
Cuts, 

The Stady of Medicine. By Johu Ma- 
son Good, M.D., F. R.S. &c. 4 Vols. 
Ad, 48. 

Geological Essays. 1. Concerning the 
Antediluvian Earth. 2. A Defence of the 
Genesis of Moses, 3. The Geology of 
the Avon. By J. Sutcliffe, A.M. &vo. 
is. 

A New Theory of Tides, shewing what 
is the immediate Cause of the Pheno- 
menon, and which has hitherto been 
overlooked by Philosophers. By Captain 
Foreman, RN. 2s. 6d. , : 

A Calm and Dispassiouate View of the 
Life and Administration of the late Mar. 
quis of Londonderry, By J. Nightingale. 

Memoirs of the Life of Artemi of Wa- 
garschapat, near Mount Ararat, in Ar- 
menia, from the original Armenian :- 
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Written by Himself. 4v0. View of Mount 
Ararat. 12s. 

Remains of the late Alexander Leith 
Ross, A.M. With Memoir. #vo, 10, 
6d. 

The Book of Fate: formerly in the 
Possession of Napoleon, aud pow first 
rendered into English from a German 
Translation of an Ancient kgyptian Ma- 
nuscript. 8vo. 5s. 

Documents relative to the Reception at 
Edinburgh of the Kings and Queens of 
Scotland, A.D. M.D.LXI—A.D. M.DC.L. 
Collected and Arranged by Sir Patrick 
Walker, Ato. 12s, 

Angelica; or, The Rape of Proteus, 
By Lord Thurlow. 3s. 

The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer, with 
a Life. By S. W. Singer, Esq. 5 Vols, 
Foolscap Bvo. 1d. 5s. 

Athalia; a Sacred Tragedy. Translated 
from the French of Racine, with Notes, 
l2mo. 2s. 6d. (The Writer, who is but 
17 years of age, has published this trans- 
lation of Racine’s Chet-d’ aouvre, to defray 
a part of the Expenses of an Education at 
oue of the Universities, or at St. Bees’ Cle- 
rical Institution, in order to prepare him- 
self to enter the Church.) 

The Weird Wanderers of Jutland, a 
Tragedy ; Julia Montalban, a Tale. By 
the Hon. and Rey. William Herbert. 8vo, 
Bs. 6d. 

Julian the Apostate, a Dramatic Poem. 
By Sir Aubrey de Vere Hunt, Bart. 6vo. 

The Vale of Chamouni, a Poem. By 
the Author of Rome. &vo. 7%. 

Letters to Lord Byron, on a Question 
of Poetical Criticism. ‘Third Edition, 
with Corrections; to which are now first 
added, the Letter to Mr. Campbell, and 
the Answer to the Writer in the Quar- 
terly Review, as far as they regard Poe- 
tical Criticism: together with an Answer 
to some Objections and further Ilustra- 
tions. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. v0. 
78. 

Essays, by Father Fitz-Eustace, a Men- 
dicant Friar. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, 
containing Anecdotes of the Bard and of 
the Characters he Immortalized, with 
numerous Pieces of Poetry, original and 
cullected, by Edie Ochiltree. Post Sve. 
ays. 

A View of Modern Psalmody, being au 
Attempt to reform the Practice of Sing- 
ing in the Worship of God. 1l2mo. Se. 
Od. . 

Vindicia Analogica, Part Il. Bemg 4 
Reply to the Third Section of Dr. Cople- 
stone’s “ Remarks on the Objections 
made to certain Passages, in the Inquiry 
concerning Necessity and Predestination. 
To which is added, An Appendix, ©o% 





















taining the Opinions of some eminent 
Writers on Analogy, &c. By the Rey. 
E. W. Grinfield, M. A., Minister of Laura 
Chapel, Bath, 3s, (Part I. 2s. 6d.) 

An Abridgement of the Prophecies, as 
connected with Profane History, both 
Ancient and Modern. In Question and 
Answer. Selected from the best Au- 
thors. By Mrs. Smith. 1l2mo. 7s. 6d. 

‘The Substance of the Speech of the 
Richt Hon. Charles Grant, delivered in 
the House of Commons, April 22, 1822, 
on Sir John Newport’s Motion on the 
State of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 

The Speeches of Lord John Russell, in 
the House of Commons, on moving Re- 
solutions on Reform of Parliament, 8vo, 
78. 6d. 

The Speech of Thomas Creevey, Esq., 
in the House of Commons, upon the Mi- 
visterial Pension Bill. Ls. 6d. 

The Speech of Mr. Brougham, in the 
case of the King v. Williams, the Editor 
of “The Durham Chronicle,” for a Libel 
ov the Clergy, tried betore Baron Wood 
and a Special Jury. 6d. 

Substance of the Proceedings of the 
House of Commons, on Thursday, July 
25, 1822, on occasion of ‘Two Addresses 
to His Majesty : one moved by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, for preventing the Extension of 
Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope; and 
the other by Mr. Wilmot, for sending 
Commissioners of Inquiry to certain Bri- 
tish Colonies. 1s. 6d. 

The Trial of James Stuart, Esq., 
Younger, of Dunearn, before the High 
Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, June 
10,1622. With an Appendix of Docu- 
ments, 

Sixteenth Report of the African Insti- 
tution (for 1621, 1822) : with an Account 
of the Proceedings at the Annual Meeting, 
and an Appendix. 7s, sewed. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the 
National Society, for the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Esta- 
blished Church. 1s. 

A Digest of the Three Acts (58th and 
59th Geo. Hil. and 3rd Geo. IV.) for 
Building Additional Churches, comprising 
the whole substance of the Acts in a 
Compressed Form, classed under Distinct 
Heads, arranged Alphabetically according 
to their Subject Matter. By George 
Bramwell, of the Inner Temple, 8vo, 
2s. 6d, 

An Account of a Plan, which has been 
successfully pursued for Three Years, in 
the conducting of a Penny Savings’ Bank 
for Children, with the Addition of a 
Working Fund for Females, including 
Directions and Patterns for cutting out 
every sort of Wearing Apparel. 5s. 

The Marriage Act of 3 Geo, IV. c. 75, 
VOL. XVII, 4p 
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passed 22d July, 1422, and an Abstract 
thereof, with Notes and Observations, &c. 
By Robert Phillip Tyrwhitt, Esq., of the 
Middle ‘Temple. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Eldon, Lord High Chancellor, 
&c. upon the Marriage Act Amendment 
Bill. By Johu Stockdale Hardy, 1s. 

Instructions to Clergymen, Surrogates 
and the Public, on the Grant of Marriage 
Licences, under the New Marriage Act. 
By John Shephard, Jun., Esq., of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, Proctor. Ls. 6d. 


Sermons, 

Lectures on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. By Edward Andrews, LL.D., 
Minister of Beresford Chapel, Walworth. 
Part Il, 6vo. 7s, (Part l. 7s.) 

Ou Subjects Doctrinal and Practical. 
By Heary G. White, A. M., Curate ot 
Allhallows Barking, ‘Tower Street. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo, 1/. 4s, extra boards, 

Lectures on the Psalms. By the late 
John Ewart, A.M. 8vo. Portrait, 10ys. 
6d, 

Doctrinal and Practical. By James 
Aspinall, A. B., Curate of Rochdale, 8vo, 
8s. 

A Country Parson’s Second Offering to 
his Mother Church: in Nine Pastoral 
Sermons. 3s, 

Twenty. By the late Rev. Henry Mar- 
tyn, B. D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Chaplain on the Hon, 
the East India Company's Bengal Esta- 
blishment. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

On some important Points of Faith 
and Duty. By the Rev. R. P. Buddicom, 
M.A. F. A.S., Minister of St. George's, 
Everton. 2 Vols. I2mo. 10s, 

Doctrinal, Practical and Occasional. 
By W. Kell, B. D., Minister of the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Kelso, 8vo. 8s, 


Single. 

Christ's Account of Himself: a Sermon, 
delivered at Lewes, August 28, 1822, 
before the Sussex Unitarian Association. 
By John Fullagar, Minister of the Unita 
rian Chapel, Chichester. 12mo. Is. 

On the Trinity, in Answer to the Rev. 
T. Belsham’s Introductory Sermon at 
Essex-Street Chapel. By Thomas Rodd, 
Bookseller, Great Newport Street, Long 
Acre. 2s. 

Before the Homerton Academy. By 
the Rev. J. B. Innes, with Dr. Winter's 
Address on laying the Foundation of the 
New Academy. §8vo. 2s. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of London, at the Visitation, in July, 
1822. By William, Lord Bishop of Lone 
don. Ils. 6d. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese 
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of Gloucester, at the Third Visitation, 
i422. By Henry Ryder, D.D., Lord 
Bishop. 

‘The Peculiar Character of the Church 
of England, independently of its Con- 
nexion with the State, considered : preach- 
ed at the Primary Visitation of the Bishop 
of Winchester, July 3, 1822, in the 
Church of Newport, Isle of Wight. By 
Waltar Farquhar Hook, B. A., Curate of 
Whippingham, 4vo. 1s. 6d. 

Preached at Bishopthorpe, at a General 
Ordination, holden by the Archbishop of 
York, July 14, 1822. By W. Taylor 
Wild, Curate of Newark. 1s. 

On the Liturgy of the Church; preach- 
ed at Ashby de la Zouch, in the County 
of Leicester, July 4, 1822, before the 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. By W. M‘Doual, 
M. A., Vicar. 1s. 64d. 

On the Corruption of Human Nature, 
a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Ely, at a Visitation held 
in the Parish Church of St. Michael’s, 
Cambridge. With an Appendix. By J. 
H. Browne, A.M., Archdeacon of Ely. 3s. 





Poetry.—The Christian Mourner’s Prospect of Death. 


A Charge delivered in July, 1622, at 
Stokesley, Thirst and Malton, to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleve. 
land; and published at their Particular 
Desire. By the Ven. and Rey, Francis 
Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. 3s. 


Funeral. 


The Christian’s Exercise under Affic- 
tion: preached in the Parish Charch of 
Chelsteld, Kent, April 21, 1422, on the 
Death of Mary Ann Davies, aged 26, 
With Extracts from her Letters, &c. By 
James Williams, A. b., Curate. 6d. 

The Christian Minister’s Living and 
Dying Testimony, preached in the Parish 
Church of Bray, Berks, August 4, 1822, 
on the Death of Edward ‘Townsend, 
A.M., Thirty-four Years resident Vicar, 
By George Welford, A. M., Curate. 1s. 

On the much-lamented Death of the 
Rev. Samuel Newton, of Witham. by 
Robert Winter, D.D. With an Address 
over the Grave. By W. Walford. 1». 64, 
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THE CHRISTIAN MOURNER'’S PRO- 
SPECT OF DEATH, 


The hour, the hour, the parting hour, 
That takes from this dark world its 
power, 
And lays at once the thorn and flower 
On the same withering bier, my soul ; 
The bour that ends all earthly woes, 
And gives the wearied heart repose, 
How soft, how sweet, that last long 
close 
Of mortal hope and fear, my soul! 


How sweet, while on this broken lyre 
The melodies of Time expire, 
To feel it strung with chords of fire 

To praise the immortal One, my soul! 





And, while our farewell tears we pour 

To those we leave on this cold shore, 

‘To feel that we shall weep no more, 
Nor dwell in Heaven alone, my soul! 


How sweet, while, waning fast away, 
The stars of this dim life decay, 
To hail, prophetic of the day, 

The golden dawn above, my soul ! 
To feel we only sleep to rise 
In sunnier lands and fairer skies, 
To bind again our broken ties 

In ever-living love, my soul! 


The hour, the hour, so pure and calm, 
That bathes the wounded heart in balm, 
And round the pale brow twiues the palm 
That shuns this wintry clime, my soul! 
The hour that draws o'er carth and all 
Its briars and blooms the mortal pall, 
How soft, how sweet, that evening-fall 
Of Fear and Grief and ‘Time, my soul! 


Crediton, Sept. 14, 1822. 
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MEMOIR or Mra. WILLIAM BUTLER, 
“ Nullam munus Reipublice afferre majus meliusve possumus, quam si doceanius 


atque erudiamus juventutem,” 


lv the above remark of the great Ro- 
man Orator be true, no apology need be 
offered for submitting the following Me- 
moir to the public eye, It traces a few 
lineaments in the character of one who 
was very eminent as an instructor of the 
rising generation, and who, therefore, 
brought to the national altar a pure and 
munificent oblation. 

‘The late Mr. Wi.tiAM BuTLer, whose 
merits as a teacher of writing and geo- 
graphy are here recorded, was a native of 
St. John’s, near Worcester, where he was 
born October 12, 1748. Splendid lineage 
conferred upon him none of its honours, 
nor was he anxious to claim them, With- 
out affecting to undervalue high birth, 
when it is illustrated by the talent or 
virtue of its possessor, he felt no wish to 
trace his pedigree to remote antiquity or 
great ancestors, His father enjoyed a 
very moderate competency, arising from 
the cultivation of a small farm, If, how- 
ever, his advantages of fortune were slen- 
der, he derived trom his parents a better 
inheritance than that which mere fortune 
can bestow. ‘The plain good sense, the 
strong and healthy constitution, and the 
independence of character which distin- 
guished the son through life, were here- 
ditary qualities; while to the admonitions 
of a mother, strenthened by the prudent 
frugality of her table, he owed that obe- 
dience to the temperate dictates of na- 
ture, in the choice and love of simple 
diet, which he inflexibly evinced in riper 
years, 

Mr. Butler received his early education 
at Worcester, and was originally intended 
for the profession of a land-surveyor, 
Being disappointed, however, in this ex- 
pectation, and having acquired conside- 
rable knowledge, and especially a fine 
style of penmanship, he resolved to try 
his fortune as a teacher of writing and 
Keography in that great mart of talent 
aud wealth, the metropolis. He accord- 
lugly quitted Worcester in 1765, and 
from that period (being then only ia his 
17th year) he wholly maintained himself 
by his own exertions. 

Mr. Butler might claim a fair and even 
superior distinction as an able penman : 
he diligently copied and imbibed the va- 
nous excellencies of masters eminent in 
Caligraphy, especially those of Bland, his 


CICERO, 
great favourite; upon the model of whose 
penmanship his own free, tasteful and 
elegant running hand was tormed, 

But the great reputation and success 
which he attained sprang from a different 
source. ‘They tlowed from the improve- 
ments which were introduced by him into 
the mode of instruction in writing and 
geography. The former branch of edu- 
cation acquired under his care a useful- 
ness and an elevation which it had not 
before possessed. He perceived that a 
writing master has it in his power to in- 
troduce a copious store of miscellaneous 
information into the schools that he at- 
tends by means of a judicious choice of 
copies, particularly geographical ones, sa- 
cred and profane, and such as contain 
historical facts, dates in chronology, and 
biographical notices of characters illus- 
trious for “ deeds of excellence and high 
renown.” As an auxiliary to these, he 
proposed the publication of literary works 
having a direct reference to his own par- 
ticular departments of instruction, but 
containing a rich fund of general and use- 
ful knowledge. ‘The plan was original ; 
it had, therefore, the impress of genius 
upon it. There was no laurel picked up 
which had fallen from the brow of any 
predecessor, 

Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps. 
Hor. 

In aid of the plan above-mentioned, of 
combining general knowledge with his 
own immediate pursuits, Mr. Butler pub- 
lished his ‘* Arithmetical Questions ,” 
“ Exercises on the Globes ;" ** Chronolo- 
gical Exercises ;” and ‘‘ Geographical 
Evvercises in the New Testament,” with 
other works. It is not here intended to 
enumerate, much less to analyze, all the 
publications which his indefatigable in- 
dustry and literary zeal induced him to 
compose. The favour with which they 
have been received by the public, the sta- 
tion which they occupy, vot only in the 
youthful library, but often in that of the 
adult ; and the commendation bestowed 
upon them by those who have themselves 
been deservedly praised, and whose suf- 
frage is therefore valuable, preclude such 
a necessity. It may, however, be said, 
that they present a mass of information, 
both instructive and entertaining, rarely 
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collected in one form ; that they contain 
a rich store of examples for imitation, of 
precepts for practice, and of amusement 
for the social or the solitary hour; and 
exhibit, moreover, an extensive reading 
and industrious research steadily directed 
to the highest object—that of promoting 
the moral, intellectual and religious im- 
provement of the rising geveration, 

Of the high tone of moral and religious 
sentiment uniformly inculeated in what 
Mr. Butler prepared for young persons, 
an idea may be formed from the follow- 
ing sentence, which is taken from an ad- 
mirably written preface to one of the 
works just mentioned; “In the mean 
time, without undertaking a formal de- 
fence of every question in this collection,” 
(his Arithmetical Questions,) ** | am en- 
couraged to hope that the candid and 
serious part of the public will approve of 
a design (how imperfectly soever it may 
have been executed) which has for its 
object to facilitate the path of science ; 
to allure the learner to mental exertion ; 
to impress an early veneration and love 
for civil and religious liberty ; to exhibit 
the beauty of virtue and the fatal conse- 
quences of vice and profligacy; to hold up 
to the admiration of the rising age charac- 
ters eminent for patriotism, benevolence 
and general philanthropy ; and to their 
detestation and abhorrence those of des- 
pots, tyrants and persecutors ; to incul- 
cate rational and manly ideas of Govern- 
ment; and to enforce just notions con- 
cerning the inferior orders of society.” 
These noble ideas were always kept in 
view by Mr. Butler. His works are in- 
deed clementary, but they are avenues 
that conduct to knowledge, and by the 
aid of which individuals, remembering 
that in their useful studies ‘* such things 

re, and were most precious to them,” 
may be tempted to explore its inward 
recesses, 

As a practical teacher, Mr. Butler had 
few superiors, It was his favourite Opi- 
nion, that splendid talents are neither 
necessary nor even desirable in an in- 
structor. The faculty of calling forth, 
and afterwards condensing, the learner's 
attention; of raising a confidence in the 
master’s qualifications—vigilance, method 
and regularity; and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the wants of children; were, 
in his estimation, the leading requisites 
of a good teacher. In all these = was 
admirably qualified. With what energy 
he endeavoured to communicate his own 
zeal to the learner ; to fix the wandering 
thought, and prevent knowledge from 

poured into the heedless ear a 
to animate the slothful, and give new 
vigour to the active; will be long remem- 
be red by those whe recvived or witnessed 


being 
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his instructions. He was “ qi eye, all 
ear ;” nor will they forget the many inei- 
dental remarks, not only intellectual, but 
moral, which were made by him during 
the hours of tuition, and which, by con- 
necting present experience with past 
years, may have become the inspiring 
rule of after life. <A lesson given by the 
revered subject of this memoir, was a 
lesson both of wisdom and of virtue, 
Among the benefits resulting from Mr, 
Butler’s plan of ingrafting so much gene- 
ral knowledge on his particular line of 
instruction, was that of its enabling him 
to avail himself of those great political 
events and discoveries in science which 
have for the last thirty years riveted 
public attention. ‘They were rendered 
subservient to geographical acquisitions : 
he was accustomed to that great 
generals, such as Buonaparte then was 
in the height of his military glory, were 
among the best practical teachers of geo- 
graphy; for by their locomotive powers, 
and their rapid and extensive projects, 
they compelled the public to trace places, 
rivers and districts, which, but for the 
light thrown on them by their progress, 
would perhaps have remained in obscu- 
rity. On all the passing events of the 
day, by which the interests of mankind 
were in a greater or less degree affected, 
Mr. Butler kept a vigilant eye, for the 
purpose of impressing them into his ser- 
vice as a teacher. If a battle was fought, 
and a hero died while sustaining the glo- 
ries of his country; if a planet was dis- 
covered by a philosopher at Palermo o 
Bremen ;—the pupil was immediately 
directed to search in an Atlas for the 
place thus rendered memorable, Such 
an opportunity of increasing to-day's 
stock of knowledge was not deferred un- 
til to-morrow—a morrow which, like that 
designed by Lady Macbeth for Duncan, 
might ** never Le.” 

It may, perhaps, be thought that too 
high an importance has been assigued to 
Mr. Butler’s labours. Let, however, the 
multiplicity of his engagements, and the 
lengthened period to which they were 
protracted, be considered ; let it be re- 
membered, likewise, that his efforts were 
directed to that sex upon whose conduct 
much of the character and welfare ¢! 
society at large depend—that the early 
germ of existence is intrusted to the mo 
ther’s care, and that it is her skill and 
diligence, or ignorance and negicct, which 
determine whether it shall wither or pe 
duce fruit ;—and the trae value 0! the 
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children. Nor isit merely in the relation 
ef mother and child that the influence is 
perceived ; the character of the domes- 
ties will greatly depend upon the charae- 
ter of the mistress.”"—Let it also be re- 
collected, that history, both sacred and 
profane, triumphantly records the influ- 
ence of maternal precept and example. 
Of the young Evangelist it is said, that he 
imbibed the elements of religious know- 
ledze from Lois and Eunice, and no 
brighter fact adorns the splendid page of 
the Roman annals than that ef Cornelia 
claiming her children as the richest orna- 
ments of her life. When, therefore, the 
extent, the duration, and the object of 
Mr. Butler’s services are considered, he 
may be said to have exerted a moral and 
intellectual influence of great and durable 
importance to mankind, Jfe was a bless- 
ing ta his generation, 

Through the whole of life, Mr. Butler 
was actuated by those sentiments which 
draw a strong line of demarcation be- 
tween the useless and the valuable mem- 
ber of society. He began his career with 
a resolution to be eminent and to do 
good: To add something to the system 
of life, aud to leave mankind wiser and 
better for his existence,” was, as he ex- 
pressed himself, the great principle which 
inspired his conduct. The means by 
which he determined to accomplish the 
laudable purposes of his ambition were, 
a rigid economy and improvement of 
time, and a steadiness of pursuit ener- 
getically directed to one object. To say 
that he was diligent, when compared 
with those who neither spin nor toil, and 
that time was not wasted in folly or vice, 
is mere negative praise. He tas the most 
industrious of the most industrious. Re- 
garding employment as the best security 
for virtue and happiness,* every moment 
was occupied, As the goldsmith collects 
the filings and small dust of the precious 
metals, so Mr. Butler gathered up and 
preserved the very fragments and minutest 


* St. Anthony the Great found it so 
difficult to maintain the combat with his 
own heart, that in an hour of distress he 
cried to the Lord, asking how he should 
be saved. Presently, says the legend, he 
saw one in the likeness of himself who 
sat at work, and anon rose from his 
work ard prayed, and then sat down to 
twist a rope of the film of the palm, and 
after a while rose and prayed again. It 
was the angel of the Lord. ‘* Do this,” 
said the angel, ‘* and thou shalt be saved.” 
The advice offered to the Saint accorded 
with that given by an old divine, whose 
receipt for success in life is, to work 
hard, to live hard, and to pray hard. 
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particles of time, and which, though small 
as parts, yet as an aggregate become im- 
portant. ‘Through the greater part of his 
life he rose at five o'clock, both in winter 
and summer; and he often said, that 
during his very extensive range of bio- 
graphical reading, he had met with but 
few instances of an eminent character 
who did not rise early. The utmost 
punctuality was observed in every engage- 
ment: every thing was systematized and 
planned, In whatever was read or done, 
his thoughts were perpetually employed 
in searching out every principle that 
could enable him to reach excellence in 
his line. He had the happy faculty of 
bringing the ample stores of knowledge 
with which his mind was enriched to 
bear on those subjects immediately con- 
nected with it; all mental acquisitions 
were made subservient to this view. 
Early in life he read much in controver- 
sial divinity ; it was afterwards laid aside 
us productive of little practical utility. 
For the same reason he carefully avoided 
that delightful walk of literature which 
is decorated with the flowers of romance, 
which, however attractive for their beauty 
and fragrance, rarely yield substantial 
benefit to their admirers. Common sense 
was truly his distinguishing mental fa- 
culty: “ whatever was beyond it was re- 
jected.” He possessed, in an eminent 
degree, that sound judgmeut which never 
grasps at improbabilities, or forms vision- 
ary schemes; but which, knowing the 
intimate union between cause and cffect, 
foresees consequences, and therefore se- 
lects the best means of securing a desire- 
able end, 

Highly as this excellent man was 
esteemed for his unwearied public ser- 
vices and intellectual attainments, the 
sentiment of love and respect was further 
strengthened by the qualities which em- 
bellivhed his moral character. He was 
eminently distinguished by a strict pro- 
bity, an inviolable regard to truth, and 
aun honourable independence of mind, 
He was a generous benefactor to others; 
and his diffusive benevolence was as much 
an impulse of nature as a sense of duty. 
Inferiors were treated with kindness and 
affability; and great anxiety was shewn 
not to say or do any thing which could 
render their situation as dependents pain- 
ful to their feelings; and no inferior was 
ever suffered to perform the least service 
unrequited. Whatever was mean, unjust 
and dishonourable, excited warm indig- 
nation. His sense of the least impro- 
priety of conduct being keen and vivid, 
it extended not only to the more glaring 
acts of wrong which disgrace individuals, 
but to these minuter deticiences of belia- 
viour, and to that abseuce of attention 
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wo the feelings of others, cither in word 
deed, which tow frequently Dlemish 
the intercourse of society. 

The moral excellenctes now mentioued 


were the resalt of a benmevoint Deart and 
s well diset dined miisad " Dare they rested 
» that basis which was deemed dy the 
mxtsessor the surest foundation of virtue 
—~ principle of reliaien. The Ciristian 


lispemsation be regarded as a Deautiful 
und salutary code of laws and scheme of 
moral government, admirably adapted to 
the wants and character of man i his 
naseee throuch this world, but that <iis- 
peusation was received with peculiar jov, 
as bringing life and 

by the resurrection of ( 
cousidered as afordine the sode crowd 


for hove to mankind of a future eXist- 


ence. The leading feature of his reheious 
character was a desire to inculcate mu. 
tual charity and forbearance amoung t) 

professors of Christianity. He was the 


whether manifesting itself in those who 
. , ‘ . 7 
wear the sacerdotal robe or in the breasts 


of lavmen. He did not, with the mis- 


taken lisciples, imprecate the fire of 


heaven on those who differed from him 
in religious principle, or ask, with Othello, 
whether there are no stones but such as 
serve for thunder Being a Dissenter 
himself; and, therefore, differing from 
the majority of his countrymen, he 
thought that sectarians in particular 
should allow to each other the same pri- 
vilerce which they themselves claim by 
separating from the established hierarchy 
Religious persecution for conscience’ sake, 
vas, in Mr. Butler's opinion, the deepest 
of morkl Mmpulties, 

Mr. Butler, in October 1821, reached 
bus sath year. His labours had continued 
wore than half a century, and during 
that long period he had eujoved, with a 
brief exception, an unclouded day of 
health His constitution, which was 
he choicest gifts of nature, had 
been improved by exercise, by temperate 
habits, and by “* that soul's refreshing 

een,” acheertul and eood temper. The 
ipparently unimpaired state of his health 


among t 


during the last vear, justified the cCApec- 
tation that he would be vet spared many 
years to the world, and that death would 
arrive at last, not threuzh any s 
malady, but by the springs of life being 
eradually worn out) But He who wisely 
as well as benevolentiy determines the 
houmls of mortal habitation and ¢ xistenece, 
lecreed otherwise. On the Lith of May, 
utter having in the morniny attended 


‘ 4 
school in which he had taught forty-ni: 
wells, Mi ih iticr Was att “*ked by : ine 

il disorder incident to age, and which 


huaily termmated his existence An 
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vat 
cuupently bright and useful, bis hast bows 
gave 3 vew lustre and efficacy “ 
raucter. he severity of | $ cUg i eis 
borue with turtitade, composure a d ex. 
emplary patience. Fully aware throusd- 
ut or the At prvach ut tse ? ma. de 
woked forward to that awful evear » 
trunguil acyulescence : the moments th: 
were spared from suffering were anxious! 
employed in affectionate concer tor the 


= a eh ° . * 
miteres’ Of OLRe TS, Ble more es <VEALY Wf 
oe} > ore * + eeera. +» 
HOSE SETIVUS CUUTCINPADLIOUS Joc eigwes 


eXercises whivh Ddecame his situation 


His two favourite portions of Scriptur 
; : tury, 

} de) Dabs oe — o> 

tin Lith Of JOURN, aud thal s € and 

“— let ev sb>y a rufa? ‘ } 7) . 

. IMMALOrV Cl A} Li,» 4 i ; Lorie 


thians, were frequentivy real to him = 


their promises cheered the vauev of 
shadow of vealn, 
lu estimating the value such 3 man 

. 

us Mir. Butier, tt will apne a 

\, Pusre*e i +} > } » «= , 

nis OCT Sa ‘ ve’ SOU ‘ ! ‘ SJ] 

Wweral principle with iis Lterary euplor 
, , . 

ments ; these were formed bv him int 


duties, which he most conscientiously 
discharged : and though he did uot create 
new systems of science, be. will lang de 
remembered in a large and respectable 
cirele of pupils, to whem he communi- 
cated solid information, examples of vir- 
tue, and the means of happiness, and 
who, in an age fruitful of kuowledge, bas 
by his writings instructed, and will stul 
continue to instruct, the rising generation, 
and benefit mankind. He was oae of 
those men the remembrance of whom 
will be always agreeable, and whose rir 
tues will live and have a force beyund 
the grave. ‘* It will be au interesting 
occupation of the pensive hour to receust 
the advantages which we have received 
from beings who have left the world, aed 
to reinforce our virtues from the dust of 
these who first taught them.” * 
—_—— 

On July the 16th were committed 
to “* the house appointed for all the 
living,” the remains of Makia MARGA- 
RETTA Parker, eldest daughter ef | 
Rev. Samuel Parker, of Stockport, Che- 
shire. Coald a Christian mind ace 
any thing to be premature which takes 
place under the direction of an 


hese de ath 


wise and just Bene, or sup] 


. . that erm- 
not to be the appointment ef that sh 
cious Power who gave iit = 

. . . _ . mn 
must be at a time like the present, *8 | 
rate ’ 


called upon to weep over tie sree 
ac rt.’ 


one SO young, so affectionate, 


tive and so pious! But the dean 


eos A) oth nist 
divine truth at once dispel me ™ 
. , } i? ow ti. 
SCC PUCISH. its celestial beat pers 
t 


. , ‘s 
. Feostel ~ } Ss) 


‘ 








be gluOmy IFeMIoms promises the com- 
wencement of au everlasting day. 


The Book of Wisdom also declares, 
that ** howouradle age is nos that which 


lust hh re } re hy s’ teree . — Bicew- 
. ADRS GA ats Va) 47s ae ‘iA, t'% <>. 

; } > 7 i apes 
survu y mumoder OF Yours, DUl ve Use 1 
is the «rey tu? DAN, AIM, AL UUSIAM 


The much-lamented subject of this me- 
woir, whose Life Mi is progress was unark- 
} 


ed Dy US Mtee rity, PUFly Au SIMPY, 
had entered on her twentieth vear, wheu 
‘ "eh bul sae © Pecoceee bon 
the decree, Lheu shalt die, VO CALIC 


personally manitest ‘he awtul mandate 
was received by her, not merely wuh 
calmness and submission, but in the full 
confidence, that He trem whom she re 
ceived existence best huew when if was 
fittest and best for her, for the church 
and for the world, that it should tera 
vate, From her earliest years she had 
cherished an habitual sense of the OQwni 
presence of the Deity, and had made it 
her grand object to act, as seeing Hina 
who is invisible. Faith in the providence 
of Ged, and the correct and liberal views 
which she had taken of the Divine go- 
vernment, enabled her to support the pro- 


gress of severe disease, during the trial of 


several mouths, without murmur or com. 
plaint, and to relinquish those scenes of 
enjoyment and active usefulness on which 
she had entered with that sublime, reve- 
rential sentiment, ** ‘Thy will be done.” 
She believed that that vital power which 
was becoming dormant and inactive, 
would be again energized; that. the 
sleep of death is but for a season, and 
that after death comes judgment. She 
also felt the peculiar painfulness attend. 
wg the dissolution of the ties of nature, 
when its finest sensibilities and tenderest 
sympathies have been justly awakened. 
They had become part of her identity, 
But religion, uusophisticated, rational 
religion, the religion of the Gospel of 
Christ, enabled her to triumph, = From 
its consolatory doctrines she derived the 
animating hope, the firm belief, that 
through Divine favour she should meet 
again, in that state where the spirits of 
the just are made perfect, those valued 
relatives and friends whom she leved an 
earth, and whose watchfuluess and care 
had contributed to her intellectual, moral 
aud religious growth. It had been the 
object of her education to fit her to un- 
dertake the iustruction of youth, fos 
Which, considering her age, she was emi 
nhently qualified. She entered on the im 
portant employment at Stockport, in 
January, 1421, immediately on quitting 
the resklenee of the writer of these re 
marks, who had long had the satisfaction 
“ Witnessing her ardent love of excel- 
lence and persevering assiduity in the 
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ursuit wt useful kmowledye. The sym 
pathy aud regret expressed both by hes 
pupils and their friends during her iluess 
aud after her decease, bore honourable 
esiumony te the tanthiul, respectable 
manuer ia which she had discharged the 


} " .t rr _ ‘ . — 4. >) 

duttws of her odes The Sabbath afte: 
. * 5 

her tmitermeut, the Rev. James lirvokes, 


wt Hyde, addressed a very respectable and 
sympathizing coagregation, fram a teat 
chesen by the deceased,——"* All fesh is 
grass |” and, agreeably to her wishes, he 
directed his Lupressive discourse prthiee 
pally to the young, aud endeavoured te 
animate thea to a course of early piety 
trem an ardent wish to assist la premer 
ing that important end, net for the sake 
wt culogizing the dead, these remarks are 
alsv w KK rk a 
M. 
—— 


July 24, aged 3Y, the Rev. James 
GRIsWwoep, uwunister of the Unitarian 
Haptist Chapel, in New Dock Street, 
Hull 

i 


— 31, at Muidsiowe, aved Os, Mias 
Wictit . daughter of the late Rev. Jobw 
Wiche, and sister-in-law of Dr. Evans, of 
Islington. During the last ulne years she 
had beeu incapacitated from all active 
duties by a paralysis, Throughout her 
fermer life, she had formed a most valu- 
able member of the family and society 
with which she was united; ardently 
grateful to her benefactors, assiduously 
kind, and auxiously affectionate in her 
fricnaships , of tender sensibilities, of 
unassuMing Manners, She esteemed and 
loved her friends, and forget net thei 
kinduesses ; she thought littl of herself; 
a spirit which the Seacher of hearts will 
estimate and reward 

Miusdstane. y 4 r. 

a 


August 4, at Mackay, Ec ronora, the 
wite of Mr, Stephen Currim. Few cir 
cumstances of general interest could oc- 
cur in the narrow sphere of one whe 
aspired only to live in the esteem of ber 
friends, and sustain the character of an 
amiable, affectionate wife, and mother of 
a happy tamily, Kduecation aud natural 
disposition had fitted |her for this not 
uuImAM tant station in society, She gu- 
verned her numerous offspring by love 
alone. Severity Was never practised, and 
wnever needed; and what shall compen. 
sate for ther early loss, for the lessons 
of virtue instilled into their teuder minds 
by the warmth of maternal affection ? 
She had been brought up in the princ- 
ples of the Ketablished Church, but view- 
ed mankind as one family, aud recognized 
none of Che moral distinctians which seets 
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and parties are anxious to establish to 
each other's prejudice. Latterly, she at- 
tached but little value to creeds, experi- 
ence having convinced her that a peacetul 
mind and journey through life depends 
on habits of virtue, and of the all-sufli- 


cient efficacy of a conscience void of 


offence in nature's extremity. Being 
asked, after her recovery from a former 
illness, if her thoughts had been drawn 
to the consideration of futurity in the 
hour of expected dissolution, she answer- 
ed in the simplicity of truth, No; that 
being unconscious of any cause for anxiety 
upon that subject, she had experienced 
none, and had thought only of her chil- 
dren. 

The close of life varied in no respect 
from this state of habitual contidence, 
serene composure, and tender solicitude 
for the natural objects of her attach- 
ment, 

Would presumptuous zeal have dis- 
turbed tranquillity like this? Or ceuld 
saving nostrums and exclusive passports 
have been a desirable substitute 2 S.C, 

—— 

August 13, Mrs. Tryrurna Otiver, in 
the 86th year of her age. Mrs. Olive 
had been more than sixty years a member 
of the congregation assembling at the 
(Unitarian Mecting, Hill Street, Poole. 
Her religious views were what are called 
low Arian ; but the principal turn of her 
mind was not controversy, but piety ; in 
which she excelled. As an instance of 
the pious turn of her mind it mav be 
mentioned, that she had her stated times 
of private devotion, which she would 
allow nothing to interrupt: thus, while 
she lived in this world and enjoyed it, 
being of a cheerful disposition, she was 
assiduous in preparing for the next. For 
the last two years of her life, through a 
fall, she was confined to her room, and 
frequently in great pain, which she bore 
with pious resignation and patience ; and 
in the intervals of abated affliction her 
usual cheerfulness returned. In the 
morning of the day, in the evening of 
which she died, she was cheerful, and as 
weil as she had been for some time ; but 
seemed to have ‘a presentiment of her 
approaching dissolution. On this her 
last day, as she had done many times 
before, she read on the subject of death: 
she said she was very comfortable and 
happy. A little while after she had dined, 
a change took place; and after remaining 
a few hours in a dosing state, she ex- 
pired. ‘Those who sleep in Jesus will 
(iod bring with him. 

ie 

— 15, At his house in Hertford Street, 
London, Rev. Thomas Coomar, D.D., 
Prebeudary of Canterbury, to which Stajl 
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he was appointed in 1800; Rector of the 
united parishes of St. Michael, Queen. 
hithe, aud ‘Trinity the Less, London : to 
which livings he was presented, in 1808 
by the Dean and Chapter of Canterby, . 
Dr. Coombe was a native of Americs 
and formerly Chaplain to the Marquis - 
Rockingham, afterwards preacher at Cur. 
zon-Street Chapel, May Fair, and Chaplaiy 
to the King. He published the following - 
** Sermon, preached at St. Stephens, 
Walbrook, for the Benefit of the Children 
belonging to St. Ethelberg Society, 177)” 
“The Peasant of Auburn, a Poem, fin 
imitation of Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage,] 4to. 1783 ;” “ The Influence of 
Christianity on the Condition of th 
World, a Sermon, preached at Trinity 
Chapel, Conduit Street, December 13, 
] 789."—Gent, Mae. 


——— 


Sept. 6, at Tuapton-Grove, wear Shef 
field, at an advanced age, Wittiam 
SHorRE, Esq., for many years an activ: 
partner in the banking house of Messrs. 
Parker, Shores and Blakelock, Shefield 
Of a naturally retired disposition, his 
high worth and active intelligence were 
little known beyond the cirele of his 
family and intimate friends. His virtues 
were of an exalted order. He had a 
discriminating judgment, which preserved 
him equally from the danger of imposi- 
tion, and enabled him to see the merit 
of a good cause. He was one of thos 
who contributed largely to benevolent in- 
stitutions, and was an active friend and 
Supporter of the Dissenting Interest, but 
who had the singular merit of not allow- 
ing his right hand to know what his lett 
hand did. 

—a—— 

Lately, at his apartments in Shime 
Street, aved 67, Tuomas Hinton BuREDY 
O_prFieLp, Esq., the well-known and 
much-respected author of the “ History 
of the Boroughs,” and many years a 
tively engaged in the political world in 
an extensive conuexion with the boroughs 
of England, the returns for many of 
which he was in the habits of managis, 
as agent for proprietor or candidate. Mr. 
O. was a native of Derbyshire, and since 
the year 1777, has been connected with 
the various societies for Parliamevtary 
Reform ; the necessity of which ne nat 
knew better than himself. He ranked 
among his friends, Sir George Saville, 
Dr. Jebb, Dr. (Mr) Wyvill, Grane 
Sharpe, Major Cartwright, J. H. a 
and indeed all the supporters 0! civil ~ 
berty in his time. Happy in a cheertu’ 
temper, he was still more happy "4 _e 
aud prosperous family,—two of his 9% 


















being settled as merchants at Baltimore, 
and others in promising situations, 
Monthly Mag. 


Ee 


Lately, at Leeds, aged 19, Mr. Ropert 
Newcome Ber, grandson of the late 


Rev. Newcome Cappe, and nephew of 


the late Robert Cappe, M.D, of York ; 
a truly excellent young man, who, by his 
amiable disposition and promising ta- 
lents, had already proved himself worthy 
of his relation to the eminent persons 
whose names he bore. From a very 
early period he had not ouly obtained the 
affectionate attachment of his nearest 
connexions, but excited, in all those who 
had the opportunity of observing the 
dawn of his active and vigorous mind, 
confident expectations ef future distinc- 
tion. He was destined to the medical 
profession ; and particularly to the de- 
partment of surgery, to which he had 
always manifested a peculiar and decided 
inclination ; so that from the very first he 
applied himself to the pursuits and studies 
necessary to prepare him for the exercise 
of it, with a zeal and ardour which are 
rarely found, except in those whom 
long experience has enabled gradually to 
overcome the painful impressions atten- 
dant upon the first introduction to sur- 
gical practice. By these qualities, and 
by his pleasing manners, the index of a 
pure and virtuous mind, he conciliated 
the esteem of many distinguished orna- 
ments of his profession, and nearly all 
the members of it resident in the town 
of Leeds followed him with sincere regret 
to his grave. His own attachment to it 
was strong and enthusiastic; the result 
of an ardent thirst after knowledge, ani- 
mated and directed by a lively sense of 
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the impertance of the object to which it 
was to be applied; and those who ob- 
served the manner in which the whole 
power of his mind was devoted to the 
attainment of this object, could not but 
look forward with sanguine and, as it 
seemed, not unreasonable expectations, 
to the time, apparently not very distant, 
when he would occupy @ station of great 
eminence and usefulness, It has pleased 
Divine Providence to order it otherwise ; 
and the sudden removal of this amiable 
youth must be added to the many in- 
stances of early mortality, which might 
be expected to impress the most unre- 
flecting mind with the necessity of being 
always ready, when we perceive that nei- 
ther youth nor health, nor the possession 
of the most valuable endowments, can 
furnish any exemption from the common 
lot of humanity. 
W. T. 
— 

Aged 30, Percy Byssn& SHELLEY, 
Esq., eldest son of Sir Timothy Shelley, 
of Castle Goring, Bart. He perished at 
sea, in a storm, with his friend Captain 
Williams, of the Fusileers, off Via Reggia, 
ou the coast of Italy. He had been at 
Pisa, and was returning to his villa at 
Lerici. Mr. Shelley was the author of 
** Cenci,” a tragedy: ‘* Quecn Mab,” 
and several minor pieces, which prove 
him to have been a man of highly culti- 
vated genius. His last work was “ Hel- 
las,”” a dramatic poem, called forth by 
the recent events in Greece, in which he 
took the warmest interest, and dedicated 
it to Prince Alexander Maurocordato, 
whose friendship he enjoyed, and for 
whom he expressed the highest admira- 
tion.— Monthly Mag. 

Ea 
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Methodist-Unitarian Association, in 
Lancashire, 


Tue Annual Meeting of *‘ The Metho- 
dist-Unitarian Association,” was held at 
Padiham, on Thursday, May 30. The 
room in which the congregation assemble 
being but small, ic was found necessary 
to conduct the religious services in the 
open air. At eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the worship was commenced by Mr. 
G. Harris, of Bolton, who gave out the 
hymns; Mr. H. Clarke prayed and read 
the Scriptures; Mr. R. Cree, of Preston, 
delivered a most animated and masterly 
discourse from 1 Cor. viii. 6: “ To us 
there is but one God, the Father.” The 
VOL. XVII. 4r 





congregation, which was supposed to ex- 
ceed four hundred, most was deeply at- 
tentive. The evening service was also 
opened by Mr. Harris. Mr. J. Taylor, 
of Rochdale, engaged in prayer, and Mr. 
Harris preached from Mal. ii, 10: “ Have 
we not all one Father?” The number of 
auditors who listened to this most inte- 
resting and very ably-delivered sermon 
amounted to upwards of one thousand. 
The interval between the services was 
most agreeably and usefully speut. One 
hundred and forty-one friends and mem- 
bers of the Association sat down to a 
plain, cheap dinner. After dinner, Mr. 
G. Harris being called to the Chair, and 
as many friends admitted as the room 
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would allow, the state of the several 
Societies in connexion was reported, from 
which it appeared that Unitarianism is 
making rapid progress in the district. 
Messrs. Ashworth, ‘Taylor, Robinson, 
Brandreth, Clarke and Harris addressed 
the Meeting. The speakers recounted 
the difficulties the Societies had had to 
encounter, and the great and formidable 
obstacles they had surmounted. In speak- 
ing on the affairs of Padiham congrega- 
tion, Mr. Robinson most feelingly ob- 
served, ‘* We have had to fight our way 
with our lives in our hands.” All the 
speakers warmly insisted on the import- 
ance, advantage and absolute necessity 
of erecting a chapel in Padiham; and 
Messrs. Taylor, Harris, Ashworth and 
Robinson were appointed a Committee 
for the purpose of carrying, if possible, 
this desirable object into effect. The 
whole of the large company were evi- 
dently most highly gratified; and the 
day cannot but be long remembered by 
all who had the pleasure of being present. 
Encouraged by this Meeting, the members 
of the Padiham congregation came for- 
ward, on the following Saturday, to dig 


with their own hands the foundation of 


the intended chapel. On the next Mon- 
day the foundation stone was laid amidst 
an immense concourse of spectators, to 
whom an address on the occasion was 
delivered by H. Clarke. This was pre- 
ceded and followed by singing and praver. 
The building is now nearly at its height, 
its dimensions are twelve yards two feet, 
by ten yards two feet within the walls, 
it will have no gallery at present, but it 
is built on a plan to admit one, and most 
sanguine expectations are entertained that 
there will ere long be a necessity fora 
gallery, and means found to put it up. 
In the prospect of the chapel affording 
room for a Sunday-school, they have 
already taken children as Sunday-scholars, 
and on Sunday last, the number of chil- 
dren present amounted to one hundred 
and eight. It is, however, with much 
difficulty they are at present taught ; the 
room being too small for the congrega- 
tion. Were there room, it is more than 
probable the number would soon swell to 
three hundred. With such a Sundav- 
school, and so large a congregation as 
from the favourable manner in which 
Unitarianism is generally attended to in 
Padiham, there is reason to expect the 
chapel will be quite filled as soon as it is 
completed. But although there are these 
very promising and highly pleasing ap- 
pearances, they cannot be realized unless 
the chapel be finished. But this cannot 
even vow be done without the assistance 
of friends, There is not an individual 
belonging to the congregation but what 


is entirely dependent on daily labour for 
subsistence. ‘They are nearly all weavers, 
and in this branch of business there is 
but little to be earned. It is truly asto- 
nishing that people so circumstauced hav 
held out and done so much. For my own 
part, when IT was at Padiham on Monday 
last, and there beheld the exceedingly 
great anxiety of the people for the pro- 
secution of their plans, the difficulty with 
which they raise their little weekly con- 
tributions towards the work, and the 
hope of succeeding and fear of failing 
by which they are alternately elevated 
aud depressed, | was involuntarily led to 
exclaim, ** Oh! that those who have the 
meaus were but eye-witnesses of this 
scene; It would powerfully touch th 
springs of liberality, and soon cause such 
a pecuniary stream to flow, as would 
drown all these fears, and remove all 
these difliculties.” 
H. CLARKE. 
Haslingden, Sept. 10, 1822. 


P.S. The estimated sum required to 
build this chapel is £350, towards which 
about £100 is already subscribed. Sub- 
scriptions are received by Mr. J. Ash- 
worth, Clough-House, Boothtold, Rossea- 
dale, Lancashire. 

—a— 
Provincial Meeting of the Preshy- 
terian and Unitarian Ministers of 

Lancashire and Cheshire. 


Ar the last Provincial Meeting, held 
at Chowbent, on the 20th June, a letter 
was received from the Rev. John Yates, 
who was absent from indisposition, strone- 
ly recommending extraordinary exertions 
in Missionary preaching at the present 
time, when a very general spirit of inquiry 
has been excited, and the public mind is 
more disposed than at any former }" riod, 
to enter into an impartial examination ¢ 
religious subjects ; and containing ao offer 
of £100 towards carrying into effect any 
plan which might be adopted. A Com- 
mittee consisting of all the Presbyterian 
and Unitarian ministers in the two coub- 
ties of Lancaster and Chester, together 
with one or two delegates from each con- 
gregation, with power to add to theu 
number, was appointed to meet at Man- 
chester, on the 4th July. It appearing 
on that day that due notice of the pr- 
posed measure had not been given to the 
ministers and congregations of the twe 
counties, the Meeting was adjourned to 
July 18th. In consequence, 4 considers. 
ble meeting, consisting of ministers 2” 
members of congregations, took place at 
Manchester, in Cross-Street Chapel Room, 
on that day. 


OTTIWELL WOOD, Esq. in the Chat 











lt was Resolved, 

1. That it is a most desirable object to 
form and maintain a regular correspon- 
dence with the different religious Societies 
in Laneashire and Cheshire, who are 
united on the common principles of the 
strict unity of God, and his universal love 
to his creatures. 

2. That for the purpose recommended 
by the Rey. John Yates, a Fund be esta- 
blished to be sapported by benefactions 
and subscriptions from individuals, and 
by contributions from congregations, 

3. That the Fund be applied to the 
promotion of Missionary preaching, in the 
two counties of Lancaster and Chester. 

4. That the Fund be placed under the 
direction of a Committee, to be annually 
appointed, 

5. That the appointment of the Com- 
mittee might conveniently take place at 
the General Provincial Meeting, held an- 
nually, in the month of June, 

6. That it would materially contribute 
to the success of the measure, if every 
Presbyterian and Unitarian congregation 
within the two counties would annually 
appoint one or two of its members to at. 
tend the Provincial Meeting; to such a 
body, consisting of ministers and laymen, 
the Committee ought to report their pro- 
ceedings for the past year, and from them 
the new Committee should receive their 
appointment, aud such general instruac- 
tions for their conduct, as might be judg- 
ed expedient, 

7. That a ‘Treasurer for the Fund be 
appointed at the Provincial Meeting, and 
a Chairman of the Committee, aud one 
or more Secretaries, by the members of 
the Committee, out of their own body, 

8. That every minister in the two 
counties be a member of the Committee 
for the ensuing year, together with the 
seven following gentlemen, with power to 
add to their number: Mr. Joshua Crook, 
Mr. Robert Phillips, Mr. Hall, Mr. G. W, 
Wood, Mr Joseph Pilkington, Mr. T. B. 
W. Saunderson, and Mr, 8S, D. Darby- 
shire. 

9. That the thanks of this Meeting be 
given to Mr. Yates, for his very handsome 
offer, at the same time assuring him of 
the best wishes of all present for his 
speedy recovery. 

10. That the above resolutions be 
printed, and that a copy be sent for in- 
‘ertion to the Repository, the Reformer 
and the Christian Reflector. 


it was also Resolved, 

1. That this Meeting is farther of opi- 
uion, that to a Committee appointed, as 
suggested in a foregoing resolution, might 
be advantageously referred, the cousidera- 
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tion of all measures affecting the civil 
rights of the Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Dissenters of the two counties. 

2. That the establishment of a Regis- 
ter, under the superintendance of such a 
Committee, for recording the endowments 
of all Presbyterian and Unitarian Chapels 
in the two counties, would be attended 
with beneficial results, 

OTTIWELL WOOD, Chairman. 
NOAH JONES, Secretary. 

That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to Ottiwell Wood, Esq, for his con- 
duct in the Chair, 

a 


Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and the 
South of Yorkshire Annual Meet- 
ing of Unitarian Ministers. 

Tur Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire 
and the South of Yorkshire, was held at 
Sheflield, on Friday, June 2ist, It had 
been arranged at the previous Annual 
Mecting, that there should be a service 
on the preceding evening. Accordingly, 
that service was introduced by the Rev. 
Mr. Jones, of Belper ; and the Rev, Jacob 
Brettell, of Rotherham, preached an ani- 
mated sermon from Matt. xviii, 20, 
which was heard with deep attention and 
warm interest. ‘The service of the follow- 
ing day was introduced by the Rev. P. 
Wright of Stannington, and the Rev. H. 
H. Piper of Norton, was the preacher. 
He took occasion, from the words ** Ap- 
proving ourselves as the ministers of 
God,” * to enforce the particular duties of 
Christian Ministers, in a manner that could 
leave little doubt of its being really use- 
ful to all that heard it. ‘The plain, point- 
ed and powertul appeals that were made 
to them on the ground of their Christian 
profession, and more especially on the 
ground of their being ministers of Christ, 
to walk worthy of the vocation with 
which they are called, made an impression 
on the mind of the writer of this article, 
and he doubts not, of most of his brethren, 
which will never be forgotten, It is only 


justice to add, that it was worthy of the 


character and reputation of the preacher, 
and worthy every way of the occasion on 
which it was delivered. It will not ad- 
mit of a question, that were the duties of 
Christian ministers more generally insist- 
ed on, when they are assembled together 
ou these annual occasions, much zeal and 
energy would be roused, and a more 
earnest and persevering attention to per- 
sonal improvement and more extensive 





_—_—_—_—_——_ 


* 2 Cor, vi, 4. 


















































































































580 Intelligence. —Sussex 
usefulness in their congregations would 
be the result. Although this was strictly 
a concio ad clerum, it was heard with the 
greatest attention and approbation by 
those to whom it did not directly relate. 
it was resolved that the next meeting 
should be held at Derby, in June, 1623. 
After the public services were ended and 
the business transacted, the ministers and 
friends dined together at the Angel Inn, 
to the number of about 50. Various sub- 
jects of conversation were started, amongst 
which, the establishment of a Quarterly 
Meeting within a convenient distance 
of Sheffield, after some discussion, was 
agreed upon. Apparently great interest 
was excited by the proposal of instituting 
a Sunday-Evening Lecture in Sheffield, to 
be conducted by the neighbouring minis- 
ters. A Committee was appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements for car- 
rying both these objects vigorously into 
effect ; and it is expected that the Even- 
ing Lectures will shortly commence and 
he carried on through the winter season : 
the first Quarterly Meeting is fixed for 
September 26, to be held at Sheffield. 
It is suegested that the attention of these 
Quarterly Meetings might be usefully di- 
rected to the establishment of Unitarian 
worship in several of the neighbouring 
villages ; and no doubt can be entertained, 
that many active and zealous young men 
would be found in Sheffield, who would 
willingly join in promoting this object. 
‘Their services, together with the occa- 
sioual assistance of the neighbouring mi- 
misters, might be turned to useful account 
in furthering the spread of the glorious 
“ospel, the real glad tidings of the ever- 
blessed God. As yet no such effort has 
been made: and it is presumed that a 
prudent and vigorous attempt of this kind 
might be made with a fair prospect of 
success in Attercliffe, Sheffield Park, 
iiridgehouses, Dronfield and, perhaps, 
Owlerton, 
P.W. 
Shefield, Sept. 18, 1822. 
— 
Sussex Unitarian Association. 

On Wednesday, the 28th ult., the third 
Annual Meeting of the Sussex Unitarian 
Association was held at Lewes, when a 
sermon was preached in the Westgate 
Meeting-House, by the Rev. J. Fullagar, 
of Chichester. As the preacher has kindly 
consented to publish his discourse, the 
public will have an opportunity of doing 
justice to its merits. At the conclusion 
of the religious service, the business of 
the Association was transacted. ‘The 
Report of the Committee gave an inter- 
esting account of the exertions that had 
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been made by the Association during the 
last year; and particularly of the esta. 
blishment of the Unitarian cause at Craw. 
ley, chiefly through the exertions of Mis. 
sionaries in connexion with the Society. 
A chapel was stated to be much called 
for in this promising station, as the con- 
gregation are now compelled to hire a 
school-room of an individual altogether 
hostile to their views and inimical to 
their sentiments, who has given frequent 
intimatious that their assembling there 
must ere long be discontinued. When 
obliged to give up their present place of 
meeting, the congregation must disperse, 
as no other room is to be met with in the 
town. ‘The expense of building and fit- 
ting up aconvenient room is calculated 
not to exceed £100; of which sum the 
congregation can raise £30. The case is 
well worth the attention of the Unitarian 
Fund. ‘The exertions of the Association 
have also been directed to Cuckfield, but 
not with equal success : and it is in con- 
templation to extend the aid of the So- 
ciety to Battle, by sending Missionaries 
there, alternately with Crawley. 
Upwards of 60 ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to an economical dinner at the 
Star Inn, where Eb. Johnston, Esq. pre- 
sided with his usual ability. Many ex- 
cellent and animating speeches were deli- 
vered in the course of the afternoon: 
every one present seemed to partake of 
the delight arising from the consciousness 
of being engaged in furthering the spread 
of truth, and the consequent felicity ot 
man. In the course of the day an inter- 
esting discussion took place, relative to 
the ‘Test and Corporation Acts ; when the 
members of the Association, wishing to 
express their sense of the obligations due 
to those who are labouring to obtain the 
repeal of these disgraceful laws, and 
auxious to express their conviction of the 
stigma which these Acts unjustly throw 
upon them, with their brethren at large, 


Resolved unanimously, 


That the Committee of this Association 
be instructed to transmit to the “ Unita- 
rian Association” in London, their thanks 
for their past services in the protection 
of the rights of Protestant Dissenters, 
and particularly to express their satisfac- 
tion on being informed, that the atten- 
tion of the Unitarian Association has been 
in an especial manner directed to Ccon- 
certing measures, tending, as it ' hoped, 
to a speedy repeal of the ‘Test and Corp? 
ration Acts. ‘That their satisfaction °° 
this account is the greater, because It @)- 
pears to them that Dissenters owe it ' 
justice and to themselves, to remat 
longer silent sufferers under this privates 








of their undoubted rights ; and because they 
have remarked symptoms of increasing 
indifference in the Dissenting body to the 
assertion of their right to equal protec- 
tion and equal civil advantages with all 
other subjects of this realm. 

‘The following ministers were present 
at this Meeting :—Rev. J. Fullagar, of 
Chichester; W. Marshall, of St. Albans ; 
E. Chapman, of Billingshurst ; Dr. Morell 
and — Ketley, of Brighton; W. Kite, of 
Ditchling; J. Taplin and Horsfield, of 
Lewes. 

Many new subscribers to the Institu- 
tion were obtained ; and as the Commit- 
tee are empowered by the Association to 
draw up and publish for the use of the 
Society a more extended catalogue of 
Books and ‘Tracts than that which has 
hitherto been used, it is anticipated that 
a large increase will be made to the list 
vf subscribers before the next Annual 
Meeting. 

T. W. HORSFIELD, 
Secretary. 
a 
Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Pro- 
testant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty. 
(Continued from p. 520.) 


On these subjects he would repeat for- 
mer cautions and advice. Aleeting- Houses 
were rateable to the poor if any beneficial 
occupier could be found. But all neces- 
sary outgoings, including reasonable sala- 
ries of ministers, were to be allowed out 
of the receipts. On the net remaining 
proceeds only could the charge be made. 
The necessity of the expenses was then 
the matter mainly te be discussed, and 
which Churchmen, being the magistrates 
at Quarter Sessions, on an appeal against 
the rate, could alone decide. ‘To prevent 
the vexation and expense of such appeals, 
he recommended, that in parishes where 
such charges were intended, the Dissent- 
ing inhabitants should attend the vestries 
aud there remonstrate. If that effort 
was vain, then they should immediately 
demand a copy of the rate; being ever 
mindful, that unless the appeal was made 
to the next possible Sessions, the charge 
was confirmed. Having obtained the 
copy, let them examine what property 
was omitted or under-rated. Especially, 
let them turn to the assessments of the 
parochial officers, and the persons most 
desirous to burden them. Let them note 
whether the parsonage-house, the glebe, 
the rectorial and vicarial tithes, the 
Easter offerings, and all monies received 
for pew rents in the church or Episcopa- 
lian chapels were fully charged. Of any 
omissions or under-rating, let them com- 
plain on their appeal.  Self-interest 
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would then often impel the aggressors to 
recede. Then the same mercenary mo- 
tive that induced the charge, would hap- 
pily re-act; and the threatened charge 
would be omitted, or the claim foregone. 
Recent cases render this result more pro- 
bable. At the Norfolk Sessions in the 
last month, a decision had occurred un- 
propitious to the clergy, and favourable 
to this mean of Dissenting self-defence. 
Dr. BuLwer, Rector of Cawston, had 
appealed against a full charge for tithes : 
and his appeal was disallowed. He was 
held liable to pay rates on the full value 
of all his tithes: since, whilst the fall of 
agricultural produce precluded farmers 
from a profit, yet all the receipts of the 
clergymen were profit, resulting too from 
the capital and industry of those by whom 
no profit was obtained. ‘The erection of 
new churches by the Church Society, and 
out of the parliamentary grants for those 
objects, would increase this mean of re- 
sistance. In all those edifices, pews were 
to be let, and their costly fanes would be 
as rateable as the humbler Noncon- 
formist House of Prayer. ‘Thus the secu- 
rity from payment and vexation, which 
tolerating principles, public virtue and 
true policy should have given unasked, 
may result from less noble motives—and 
the very clergy and the enthusiasts for 
the Established Church become the earn- 
est advocates for an exemption they have 
been earnest to resist, 

On these pecuniary affairs he was 
more diffuse, because a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review had made them the 
subject of remark. The article was obvi- 
ously written by a hand neither un- 
friendly to himself nor to their cause ; 
but it evinced that the magnitude aud 
nature of these questions were not under- 
stood, As to turnpike-tolls it states, 
** Dissenters are made to pay turnpikes 
if they attend any place of worship out 
of their parish; so are Churchmen : if any 
relief is granted to Dissenters in this 
point, the difficulty will be to prevent 
frauds upon turnpikes; for if any man 
going to any place of worship is to be ex- 
empted from tolls on Sundays, the num- 
ber of religious persons rushing about on 
that day will be strangely increased ; 
and the astonished toll-man will in vain 
look for a single person whose purpose is 
secular, or whose master is Mammon, 
If the interests of the tabernacle and the 
toll-bar can be accommodated, the Dis- 
senters certainly ought to be indulged.” 
‘The cases supposed were not parallel, and 
the difficulties apprehended did uot exist. 
Churchmen ought not to leave their pa- 
rish and parish church, nor to migrate 
beyond the parochial boundary. In that 
fold, and from the pastor whom the pa- 
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tron sent and the Bishop had ordained, 
they must alone seek their spiritual sup- 
ply. In that one edifice, whoever be the 
minister, and whatever be his talents or 
his morals, they, if consistent Churchmen, 
should only worship. 
their exemption to their own parishes, 
therefore was correct. But has every 
denomination of Dissenters in every pa- 
rish, also its house of worship? ‘Their 
principles teach them to attend, where 
kindred spirits assemble, on the minister 
they choose, and where most religious 
profit will ensue. To restrain the exemp- 
tion from toll, as to Dissenters, to the 
parishes where they reside, was mockery 
—a very Shadow of liberality and of relief. 
Nor had the legislature leit the interests 
of any tollman so unprotected as the 
writer had supposed. On those subjects, 
clerks, Commissioners, mortgagees, con- 
tractors, and county members, were all 
astute. Each exemption clause imposed 
the proof of the right to exemption on 
the claimant of the right, and appended a 
penalty of 5. or 102. on any detected 
fraud. Amid such provisions folly alone 
could meditate an evasion of a shilling 
toll, and the interests of the toll-bar and 
the tabernacle might be alike secure. 
The objections thus removed, it might 
be sufficient to add, as a reason for tena- 
city on such subjects, that a payment of 
these tolls would impose a new yearly 
burden on some congregations of fifty 
pounds, and on Dissenters generally, 
throughout England and Wales, a new 
special annual tax of at least twenty thou- 
sand pounds, 

But great as was that amount, there 
were other aud higher feelings which on 
that subject excited diligence and zeal, 
Since the Revolution aud the introduction 
of turnpike acts, and in those reigns 
When Dissenters were treated with re- 
spect by monarchs and their courts, the 
turnpike exemptions were equally ex- 
tended to Dissenters as to Churchmen, 
and the clerical and ministerial office was 
deemed alike entitled to respect. The 
restriction on these exemptions was an 
lanovation as it Was a wrong, It was an 
assumption of a right of precedence before 
unclaimed. Honour, therefore, demanded 
the firm maintenance of the ancient pri- 
vilege: and honour, especially as con. 
vected with principle, Dissenters highly 
prized, If glory, with but the branch of 
wild olive, the parsley wreath, or some 
laurel crown, at ancient games, induced 
mighty labours; if an honorary medal 
wud a courtly star inspired the bravest to 
transcendent deeds—the same regard to 
honour must induce Dissenters not to 
retrograde in their pretensions, nor sub. 
mit to any new despoilment, Phey mighe 


The limitation of 
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not yet regain the equal rights they sur- 
rendered formerly, from loyalty and re. 
gard to the Protestant faith; but to be 
pushed yet more backward they could not 
endure. Therefore on this subject they 
felt as the Reviewer did not feel, and not 
interest only, but honour forbade them wo 
recede, 

‘The same sentiment applied to the re- 
marks of the Reviewer, on the assessment 
of the Meeting houses to parochial rates, 
He says, ** Whether money be made or 
not by it, must be left to the examination 
of those magistrates who decide small 
civil questions ; they may be indulgent or 
rude in this examination. ‘This must de- 
pend on accident, but the law surely is 
not unfair.” Without re-stating, that 
founders of places for public worship 
found the best charities—that charities 
are exempt from assessment—that every 
patriotic and Christian principle should 
induce the freedom of such buildings from 
such claims,—he aflirmed, that Dissent- 
ers mainly objected to them, ou account 
of the degradation and dishonour con- 
nected with the proceedings and tribunal 
that must grant redress. Could they 
pleasantly endure that at the sessions in 
a corporate town, some worshipful tal- 
low-chandlers and buttermen, pledged by 
the Holy Sacrament to fealty to the Esta- 
blished Church,—or at the Quarter Ses- 
sions, a bench of clergy justices, who 
thronged it on those occasions—should 
examine the Meeting-house accounts, 
discuss the expenditure, guage the merit 
of a minister, and determine what rena. 
neration in collections and pew rents the 
love of his grateful people should sub- 
Patiently and without complain- 
ing, these thives were not to be borne. 
The honour of their 
volved: and they were their ornament 
and boast. Though their comforts were 
often too much neglected—they were 
known, admired, beloved. In the records 
of history, their learning, fervour and sae 
crifices were inscribed, Neither in nume 
bers nor in worth did they decline. 
Mitres, robes, titles, they needed not. 
Their labours brought them reverence, 
they were adorned with grace. He look- 

. of ! 
ed around, and as he beheld a mulutuce 
venerable for years and wisdom, great 18 
knowledge, by humility exalted, beaming 
with holy light, patient, self-denying, ™ 
beneficence uuwearied, the “ very Sa “ 
earth ;” he saw the only true successor 
of prophets and apostles. He saw men 
who had apostolic faith, disinteresteduess 
and love; and for whom was jaid up = 
heaven an apostolic crown! “ Rudeness 
toward such men was no light offeuce— 
their exposure to rudeness no light = 
mity; and zeal ought not to abate, = 


scribe ? 
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by exemption of their Meeting-houses 
from rates, at least one occasion for such 
rudeness should for ever eud. 

Mr. Wirks then referred to cases 
partly pecuniary. They included expen- 
sive offices improperly obtruded on Dis- 
senters, and monies improperly withheld. 
At Barnstaple, & minister was proposed 
as constable, although certainly exempt. 
The corporation of ork had also occa- 
sioned unexpected trouble and expense, 
They had assailed one of the benefits in- 
cident to Dissenters from their partial 
proscription—one of the lesser rights re- 
sulting froma greater wrong. Corpora- 
tions had occasionally wished to practise 
strange oppression, By the ‘Test and 
Corporation Acts, Dissenters were eX- 
cluded from corporate oflices of emolu- 
ment and honour, because they did not 
conform—aud these corporations sought 
to impose on them fines for the non-ac- 
ceptance of offices which, without coutor- 
mity, they could not legally accept. This 
plundering persecution was formerly at- 
tempted by the Corporation ot London. 
It was firmly and successfully resisted, 
For the information of that part of this 
audience whose cheeks glowed with the 
tints of health and whose bosoms glow- 
ed with the love of freedom, he would 
mention the decisions which ought ever 
to have exempted Dissenters from a re- 
newal of those attempts. In the case of 
The King and Grosvenor, the Court of 
King’s Bench would not grant an Infor- 
mation against Mr. Grosvenor for refus- 
ing to act as Sheriff of London and Mid- 
diesex when chosen to the office. But 
the great case of Evans, against the 
Chamberlain of London, was the pole-star 
by which Dissenters might securely steer, 
The corporation of Loudon made a bye- 
law, imposing a fine of 600/, on every 
person who being elected should refuse 
the office of Sheriff. Mr. Evans was a 
Dissenter, was chosen and refused. An 
action was brought for the fine, and was 
determined on appeal by the House of 
Lords. ‘The judges acquired immortal 
honour. The speeches, especially ot 
Judge Foster and Lord Mansfield, should 
be inscribed on the memory of every 
statesman, on the heart of every British 
youth. “ Conscience,” said Lord Mans- 
field, “ is not controlable by human laws, 
nor amenable to human tribunals. : Per- 
secution, or attempts to force conscience, 
will never produce conviction, and are 
ouly calculated to make hypocrites or 
martyrs.”— Than persecution, there is 
nothing certainly more unreasonable, 
more inconsistent with the rights of hu- 
man nature, more contrary to the spirit 
and precepts of the Christian religion, 
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more iniquitous, more impolitic, more 
unjust. “Phis attempt is as bad persecu- 
tion as that of Procrustes, and is contrary 
to the law of the land.” The non-liabi- 
lity of Mr. Evans was decided by this 
liwhest tribunal, and the judgment in his 
favour was unauimously affirmed. Yet 
the Corporation of York would revive the 
attempt which a great lawyer and a great 
statesman had thus denounced. They 
too had their bye-law, and they would 
have another Procrustean bed. — But 
though the spirit of freedom slumbers it 
does not expire. Mr. Oswatp ALLEN, 
an eminent surgeon and well-principled 
Dissenter, was chosen Sheriff for that an- 
cient city. He would not hold an oftice 
on safferance, and as a criminal under an 
ludemnity Act, for which, as a Dissenter, 
he was disqualified. He dared not qua- 
lity; nor did he dare consent to pay any 
illegal fine. He applied for advice. The 
recommendation of the Committe suited 
his principles and purpose. He refused 
the office ; an application was made to 
the Court of King’s Bench, and the vali- 
dity of his refusal was proclaimed, Sue- 
cess and honour were again the reward 
of firmness—and another buttress was 
added to this little citadel of Dissenting 
rights ! 
(To be continued.) 


+ me 
Philanthropic Legacy. 


JOUN MACLACHLAN, Esq., formerly 
teacher of Mathematics in Glasgow, who 
died in spring last, in Calcutta, has be- 
queathed a handsome legacy, supposed to 
be about £20,000, the residue of his for- 
tune, for the establishment of free. 
schools in Glasgow, for the education of 
male and female children of poor High- 
landers residing in and about the city, 
and supplying books and stationery to 
those who are not able to purchase them. 
We have seen an extract from Mr. Mac- 
LACHLAN’S will. The trust is confided to 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates of the 
city of Glasgow, the Ministers and other 
Members of the General Church Session, 
and the Ministers and Managers of the 
Gaelic Church or Churches of the said 
city, for the time being, and to their suc- 
cessors in office for ever. The boys, be- 
sides a grammatical knowledge of the 
English language, are to be taught writ- 
ing, arithmetic and book-keeping; the 
girls, besides a proper knowledge of the 
English language, writing and the first 
five common rules of arithmetic, are to 
be instructed in needle-work, and such 
other useful employments as may enable 
them to gain an honest living after leav- 
ing school. ‘This interesting circumstance 


























































































was communicated to Rowand Ronald, 
Esq., of this city, lately of Calcutta, in a 
letter dated Calcutta, March 16, 1822.— 
Glasgow Courier. 
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FOREIGN. 


Free Press and Unitarianism in India. 


** Ir must gratify every friend to the 
progress of human reason to learn, that 
notwithstanding the difficulties so long 
considered insuperable, a glorious change 
is effecting in British India. The free 
press of Calcutta has operated most pow- 
erfully in reforming the most inveterate 
and revolting abuses, The effect of seven 
native presses at work in that great city 
has been to triumph over Hindoo super- 
stition in its strong hold. During the 
last festival of Jagarnaut there were so 
few pilgrims present that they were una. 
ble to drag the car. The Brahmins called 
in other aid, but no devotee could be per- 
suaded to sacrifice himself to the Idol. ‘They 
now talk of removing the Rath to a more 
central situation. The wily priesthood 
have sagacity enough to perceive that 
they must remove the theatre of their 
Sanguinary superstition beyond the sphere 
of a free press; or that the bigotry of 
thirty centuries will disappear. To the 
permanent glory of our Indian Adminis- 
tration, a large portion of the population 
of Bengal are receiving the rudiments of 
an improved system of education, while 
thousands of elementary works are circu- 
lating throughout our empire. Even 
Hindoo women, against whom widow- 
hood, and consequent burning alive, are 
denounced for learning the alphabet, and 
who must uot read the Veda, under pain 
of death, have placed their daughters at 
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the public schools. The celebrated Hip. 
doo Reformer, Ram Mohun Roy, has held 
public monthly meetings at Calcutta, for 
the purpose of freely discussing the te. 
nets of his religion, and exposing the 
cruclties practised under it. By the way, 
a Mr. Adam, a Baptist Missionary, awak- 
ened by the arguments of this Hindoo 
Reformer, has declared himself an Unita- 
rian, and established an Unitarian press, 
This conversion gave great umbrage in 
a certain quarter, and the Attorney Gene. 
ral was applied to, to interpose the shield 
of some antiquated statute, to protect 
spiritual intolerance. As _ became his 
talents and his character, the enlightened 
Lawyer assured the —-—- that these 
days were passed. Mr. Adam, conse. 
quently, remains at Calcutta, supported 
and encouraged by sonie of its respectable 
inhabitants, who are about to erect an 
Unitarian Chapel for him. Such are the 
blessings of unfettered discussion.” 

We copy the above paragraph from the 
Morning Chronicle. ‘Yhe statement with 
regard to Ram Mohun Roy and Mr. .ddam 
is quite correct, as we hope for an occa- 
sion of shewing very fully ere long. Can 
the writer mean that the dlank in the 
passage should be filled up with the name 
of Dr. Middleton, the Bishop of Calcutta? 
Is it thus that Episcopacy displays its 
novel front in the East Indies? Has the 
learned Bishop no reliance upon his fond 
argument against the Unitarians from 
the Greek article, and would he uphold 
the doctrine of the Trinity by banishing 
its opponents from the earth? Happily, 
the recent law for the protection of Mis- 
sionaries in our Asiatic dependencies Is 
as good for Unitarians as for Athanasiats 
and Calvinists, 

—__ 





CORRESPONDENCE. © 


Communications have been received from Messrs. Turner, of Newcastle ; J- Mar- 
som; G. Kenrick; D. Davis; D. A. Borrenstein; also from Christianus; R. ©.+ 


and C, 


Vectis is respectfully informed that No. CXXI. for January 1816, may be had S 
the Publishers. There must have been negligence (we cannot suspect artifice) in the 


booksellers referred to. 


When we have received another communication or two from Discipulus, we shall 


be better able to judge of his proposal ; but our Correspondents are none of t 


the description that he seems to suppose. 


hem of 


EEE -_— ———- 





ERRATA. 
P. 491, col. 1, middle, for ‘ the “* most high God, possessor of heaven and ¢ 
and his friend,’"—read “ the most high God, possessor of Heaven and Earth, 


varth,” 
of his 


friend :” the sense is—he raised his hand to Jehovah, the same as his friend knew 
under the appellation of “ the most high God,” &c. Th 
Mr. D. Logan requests that the title of his verses, p. 517, may be altered to /%¢ 


Christian Soldier's Song, and that the word 


the second line. 


-— ie 


of may be supplied at the beginning © 








